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HARPER & BROA NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 


A Dainty Gift c Book for the Holidays. 



From “A Japanese Nightingale.”—Copyright, i9ul, by Harper & Biothers. 


A 

Japanese 

Nightingale 

BY 

Quoto Watanna. 

Price $2.00 Net. 


Full page Pictures with 
unique Japanese bor¬ 
ders and decorations in 
color on each page by 
Genjillo Yeto. 


Enas happily in a Japanese Garden . 


Heroines 

of 

Fiction. 

BY 

W. D. HOWELLS. 


$3.75 Net. 


As fascinating as the 
best fiction written by a 
master hand. 



From “ Heroines of Fiction.”—Copyright* 1901, by Harper & Brothers. 


THE PETER NEWELL ALICE IN WONDERLAND. $ 3.00 net. 
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From “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” 


Copyright', 1901. hy Harper* Hr Imr. 
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Published by HARPER & BROS., - - Franklin Square , New York City. 




















SOME CHOICE LITERATURE 


THE LOVER'S LIBRARY 

A Dainty Series of Classic Love Poems 

Bound in cloth, Price 50 cents net. 

Bound in leather, Price 75 cents net. 

Size 5 Ys, x 3 inches. 

The Love Poems of SHELLEY. 
The Love Poems of BROWNING 


Vol. I. 
Vol. II. 
Vol. III. 


The Silence of Love. By EDHOND 
HOLMES. 

Vol. IV. The Love Poems of TENNYSON. 
Vol. V. The Love Poems of LANDOR. 

Vol. VI. The Love Poems of HERRICK. 

Vol. VII. The Love Poems of SIR JOHN 
SUCKLING. 

Vol. VIII. The Love Poems of E. B. BROWN¬ 
ING. 

Vol. IX. The Love Poems of BURNS. 

Vol. X. The Love Poems of W. S. BLUNT. 

The Editor, Mr. Frederic Chapman, is pre¬ 
paring further volumes to follow the above 
in due course. 


FLOWERS OF PARNASSUS 

A Series of Famous Poems, Illustrated. Edited by Mr. F. B. Money-Coutts. 

Bound in cloth, Price 50c. net. Bound in leather, Price 75c. net. Size, 5% x 4% in. 
Vol. I. GRAY’S ELEGY and Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 

Illustrated by J. T. FHedenson. 

Vol. II. THE STATUTE AND THE BUST. By Robert Browning. Illus¬ 

trated by Philip Connard. 

Vol. III. MARPESSA. By Stephen Phillips. Illustrated by Philip Connard. 

Vol. IV. THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Ulus- 

ti'/rtpH hv 'Ppvcm Rulrnrh 

Vol. V. THE NUT'-BROWN HAID. A New Version by F. B. Money- 

Coutts. Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 

Vol. VI. A DREAn OF FAIR WOMEN. By Alfred Tennyson. Illus¬ 

trated by Percy Bulcock. 

Vol. VII. A DAY DREAM- By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by Amelia 
Bauerle 

Vol. VIII. A BALLADE UPON A WEDDING. By Sir John Suckling. 

Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 

Vol. IX. RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Rendered into English 

Verse by Edward FitzGerald. Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 

Vol. X. THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. By Alexander Pope. Illustrated by 

Aubrey Beardsley. 

Vol. XI. CHRISTMAS AT THE MERMAID, by T. Watts Dunton. Illus¬ 

trated by Herbert Cole. 

Vol. XII. SONGS OF INNOCENCE, by William Blake. Illustrated by Gerold- 
ine Morris. 


By Allan Fea: KING MON¬ 
MOUTH. Being a history of 
the career of James Scott, “ The 
Protestant Duke,” with 14 photo¬ 
gravure portraits and over 80 ill¬ 
ustrations by the author. 8vo. 
$6.00 net. 

The first review appeared in The A then- 
cEum y Oct. 5th: “In this book Mr. Allan 
Fea gives fresh and abundant evidence 
of the minute research and indefatigable 
industry which secured a warm welcome 
for his former work, ‘ The Flight of the 
King.’ . . . What he has really set him¬ 

self to do he has done, as heretofore, to 
excellent effect.” 


By Father 
THOMAS 
LEGATE 
FORMER. 

lithographs, etc. 


Taunton: 
WOLSET; 
AND RE- 

With portraits, 
Author of “The 


Jesuits in England.” 8vo. 


net. 


Note. —In these days of religious activity 
amongst ecclesiastical factions it is whole¬ 
some to get back to the root of things. 
In the negotiations of Wolsey lie the seeds 
of many a question now of gigantic growth. 
His activity in these matters is especially 
emphasized in the present volume. 


By Constance Hill: JANE 
AUSTEN; HER HOMES 
AND HER FRIENDS. 

With numerous illustrations by 
Ellen G. Hill. Together with 
photogravure portraits, etc. 8vo. 
Gilt top. $6.00 net. 

Note. —This is a charmingly written 
and illustrated account of the personal 
associations of Miss Austin, reflecting 
inimitably the characteristics of her times. 

The cover is designed from a pattern of 
Miss Austen’s own embroidery. 


By William Arclier: THE POETS OF THE 
YOUNGER GENERATION. With 33 full 
page Portraits, after wood engravings by Robert 
Bryden. 8vo. $6.00 net. 

The London Daily Chronicle says: “The volume is a treas¬ 
ure house of well argued criticism, no less than a collection of 
much admirable and some little-known poetry. ... In short, 
this is a book to interest and profit everyone who has any taste 
for the study of poetry and poetic methods.” 


By Bertram C. Windle, F. S. A., F. R. S.: 

THE WESSEX OF THOMAS HARDY. 

With upwards of 100 illustrations and maps by 

Edmund H. New. 8vo, $6.00 net. 

Note. —In this handsome volume the author and the artist, 
aided by the famous novelist himself, conduct us through those 
real landscapes of the lovely county of Wessex, England, -which 
inspired the ideal scenes of Mr. Hardy’s world-renowned novels. 


Edited by Grant Allen: 
GILBERT WHITE’S 
NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SELBORNE. With nearly 200 
illustrations by Edmund H. New. 
A new and cheap edition of this 
famous book. 12 mo. $1.50 net. 

The above volume, in its new form, may 
be confidently expected to become the 
favorite standard edition of this classic 
work. The illustrations are the result of 
a two years’ stay in the neighborhood of 
Selborne, during which time the artist 
completed the collection of clever draw¬ 
ings which adorn this volume. 


W. J. Locke’s New Novel: 

THE USURPER. 12 mo, 

$1.50. Author of “Derlicts,” 

“White Dove” and “Idols.” 

Readers of “The Usurper” will unani¬ 
mously decide that the author has produced 
a noble book, which has at once placed 
him in the first rank of novel-writers. 

Richard Bagot’s New Novel: 

CASTING OF NETS. 12mo. 

$1.50. 

“ A book widely read of late, a book of 
singular brilliancy.”— Canton Scott-Hol- 
land Preaching at St. Paul's Cath., London. 

“ ' Casting the Nets ’ gives conclusive 
proof that its author is capable of unusually 
fine work.”— New York Times ,” 


By Herbert Paid: MEN AND 
LETTERS; Essays on Liter¬ 
ary Subjects. 12mo. $1.50 net. 

Contents. —The Classical Poems of Ten¬ 
nyson—Matthew Arnold’s Letters—The 
Decay of Classical Quotation—Sterne— 
Gibbons’ Life and Letters—The Victorian 
Novel—The Philosophical Radicals—The 
Art of Letter-Writing—The Great Tractar- 
ian—The Father of Letters—The Prince of 
Journalists—Macaulay and His Critics— 
The Autocrat of the Dinner Table. 

New York says: “The cleverness, the 
wit, the scholarship of Mr. Paul sparkle 
and scintillate in every page.” 

London says : “ It is written in a style 
that glitters like the point of a rapier in 
the hands of a master of fence.” 


JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Ave., The Bodley Head, New York. 
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In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 



















UNITED ITATEJ IENATE. 

Washington, D. C., October 8, 1901. 
Messrs. Underwood & Underwood, New York. 

I think it is very fortunate indeed that these stereoscopic 
photographs of President McKinley were obtained by you. 
They will be most useful in the future in giving people a very 
correct idea of. the personal appearance and bearing of one of 
the greatest and best men this country has ever produced. 

[Signed] Charles W. Fairbanks, 

[United States Senator from Indiana.] 

TALE UNIVERSITY. 

New Haven, Conn., October 19th, 1901. 
Messrs. Underwood & Underwood, New York. 

Nearly two weeks ago I received your “Stereograph 
Record of William McKinley.” It is the most interesting 
and valuable set of stereographs ever made of one man, so 
far as I know. I know of no other at all approaching it. It is 
an intensely interesting set for present perusal and enjoy¬ 
ment and of an especial value as a historical record of men 
and events. 

In no other way could the actual relations of a people and 
their ruler be so vividly portrayed and so truthfully recorded. 
It is a story of passing events, recorded as they occur, a his¬ 
tory that adds neither flattery nor detraction to the facts, a 
history that is charmingly told and easily understood. 

The variety of the scenes, the moods and events in 
which the President is shown, and the prominent persons 
often with him, add greatly to the historical value of the 
series. As a citizen, 1 thank you for having thus recorded 
these events, and as a teacher, thank you for preparing some 
of our history that may be so easily read by the coming gen¬ 
erations. I am, yours truly, 

[Signed] Wm. H. Brewer, [Ph. D-] 


Jill T ii«i« 


STEREOGRAPH RECORDS OF 
PRESIDENT MCKINLEY. 


Set No. 1—12 Stereographs in neat case, $ 2.00 
Set No. 2—24 “ “ “ “ 4.00 

Set No. 3—48 “ “ “ “ 8.00 

Set No. 4—60 . . “ 10.00 

Showing the Character of this Great Wan 
as nothing else can. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFTS OF 
PERMANENT VALUE 

PICTURESQUE “TOURS” of Original Stereoscopic Photographs 
put up in neat leatherette cases, as indicated below, and arranged in the 
order a tourist would visit the actual places. 

Our latest improved Aluminum-Mahogany Stereoscope sells for 90 
cents. This is not included in the prices given below. 

The “PALESTINE” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photo¬ 
graphs, descriptive book, in cloth, by Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, with new Patent 
Map System and Leatherette Case—$1 7.60. 

The “EGYPT AND ITS WONDERS” Tour—100 Original 
Stereoscopic Photographs—Descriptive book, in cloth, and Leatherette 
Case—$16.60. 

The “ITALIAN” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs 
and Leatherette Case—$16.60. Descriptive book with maps, soon to be 
published. 

The “RUSSIAN” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs 
and Descriptive book by M. S. Emery, with New Patent Map System 
and Leatherette Case—$17.60. 

The “ CHINA ” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and 
Leatherette Case—$16.60- Descriptive book with maps soon to be pub¬ 
lished. 

The “ SWISS ” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and . 
Leatherette Case—$16.60. Descriptive book with maps in preparation. 

The “AUSTRIAN” Tour—84 Original Stereoscopic Photographs 
and Leatherette Case—$14.00. 

The “ GREAT BRITAIN ” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Pho¬ 
tographs and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “GRECIAN” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and 
Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “ JAPANESE ” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs 
and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “ PARIS EXPOSITION ” Tour—60 Original Stereoscopic 
Photographs, Map with New Patent System and Description, and Leather¬ 
ette Case—$10.00. 

The “NIAGARA FALLS” Tour—30 Original Stereoscopic 
Photographs and Leatherette Case—$5.00. 

The “PHILIPPINE” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photo¬ 
graphs and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “ CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN ” Set—100 Original Stereo¬ 
scopic Photographs and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “ARMY AND NAVY,” (Spanish-American War) Set—100 
Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case — $16.60 
(A set of 72 and case—$12.00.) 

The “ TRIP AROUND THE WORLD” Tour—72 Original Stereo¬ 
scopic Photographs with Descriptive Book and Leatherette Case,—$12.00. 

Other tours on “ UNITED STATES.” “ FRANCE,” “ SCANDIN- 
AVIA,” “GERMANY,” “SOUTH AFRICAN WAR,” etc. 

We advise our customers to purchase complete series on the countries 
they may be interested in. One hundred Stereoscopic Photographs 
of one country will generally give much better satisfaction than the 
same number scattered over several countries. Many of our patrons are 
placing all of our Educational Stereoscopic Tours in their homes along¬ 
side of the standard works in their libraries. Schools and public libraries 
are finding our Stereographs very helpful in their work. The United 
States Government considers them so valuable that all Educational Tours 
published to date, with the new Underwood Extension Cabinet were re¬ 
cently purchased for the U. S. Military Academy at West Point. 

When two or more of the “ 100 ” tours are wanted, we recommend 
the “NEW UNDERWOOD EXTENSION CABINET,”—the only 
practical Stereograph Cabinet in existence. It can be “ built up ” from 
time to time as desired, holding from 200 to 2,000 Stereographs or 
more, 

We shall be pleased to send to any one interested our book on “ The 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photographs,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

UNDERWOOD 8c UNDERWOOD, 


London, Eng. 


MEW YORK. 

Toronto, Canada. 


Ottawa, Kansas. 


in writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 


















OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Excellent Facilities. Chemical and Pathological Laboratories. Dispensary in Same Building 


239 East Fourteenth Street 


FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


G. W. BOSKOWITZ, M. D., Dean 


Or J. H. BELL, M. D., Registrar 


Write for sample of “ The Eclectic Review 


ARTHUR C. POMEROY, President 


CHARLES F. DEAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


The Best Books 
at Lowest Rates 


A SbaKespearean Glissic 

FREE 


If you do not own a complete ^ Wm 

Shakespeare, or if you own a F 

complete set and the Notes 

are not snfTiciently Fill and <r^ 

clear, if there are no satisfac- smM '■& ' " ’s. 

tory Glossaries, no Critical 

Comments, or no Helps to the ' 

study of the plays, send us 

your name and address and six cents in stamps to 
pay postage, and we will forward to you an elegantly 
printed copy of 


The publishers of The Stereoscopic 
Photograph announce that their Book 
Department is prepared to furnish to 
our readers books of every description at 
the lowest net cash prices. Postage prepaid 
to all parts of the world. Inquiries by 
mail will receive immediate attention and 
orders will be filled promptly. 


Shakespeare, the f\ an 


by Walter Bagehot. This brilliant and unique essay 
makes a booklet of nearly 100 pages. With it we will 
send a fine photogravure plate and a colored chromatic 
plate, representing scenes from the plays, and hints 
regarding the study of the plays. We make this offer 
to enable us to give you some information regarding 
the best Shakespeare ever published, and it is made 
only to reliable men and women. Send name and ad¬ 
dress and six cents in stamps to pay postage. Men¬ 
tion This Stereoscopic Photograph when writing. 


This is a remarkable opportunity for 
book buyers everywhere to secure 
Holiday and other books at special 
low rates. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Avenue, - - - - New Y 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH. 


REVELL’8 NEW BOOKS. 


Ralph Connor’s Most Conspicuous and Substantial Work 

The Man from Glengarry 

H Tale of the 0ttawa. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

To have written “Black Rock" was to demonstrate genius. To have 
written “The Sky Pilot” was an achievement worthy of a great literary 
master. But “The Man from Glengarry” is Ralph Connor’s most mag¬ 
nificent effort—thrilling, inspiring and ennobling. It is easily first among 
the author’s works—he has come to full maturity. Everywhere is evi¬ 
dent his subtle wit and pathos. 

FIRST EDITION, 60,000 COPIES. 


Dr. Arthur H. Smith’s Life Work 

China in Convulsion 

The Origin; The Outbreak; 
The Climax; The Aftermath. 
Over 100 illustrations and maps. 
2 vols.; $5.00 net, carriage extra. 

The final authority on the most 
significant epoch in the history of 
the Far East. Dr. Smith’s style is 
always virile and vivid, clear and 
exact, pithy, pointed, racy and pi¬ 
quant. 


By Isaac Taylor Headland 

The Chinese Boy 
and Girl. 

With over 150 illustrations, quarto, 
boards,decorated in unique Chinese 
style, $1.00 net, (postage, 16c.) 

A companion book to “ Chinese 
Mother Goose Rhymes.” of which 
the Evening Post said: “A wonderful 
revelation of home life in China . . 

Will delight every one who loves 
children.” 


Dr. Martin on Intellect of China 

The Lore of Cathay 

In Five Parts: Arts and Sciences, 
Literature, Philosophy and Re¬ 
ligion, Education, History. Illus¬ 
trated, $2.50 net, (postage 20c.) 

“Of China’s Intellectual Life no 
one has more qualifications to write 
than the President of the Chinese 
Imperial University. It summarizes 
the scholarship, philosophy, and re¬ 
ligious thought of an empire .—The 
Dial. 


By Franklin Welles Calkins 

My Host, the 

Enemy. 

And Other Tales of the North¬ 
west. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 

$1.50. 

“ By a man with Theodore Roose¬ 
velt’s love of hunting, wild adven¬ 
tures, and hair-breadth escapes. 
From a round of exciting experiences 
he writes these tales of the prairie, 
fresh and crisp and intensely inter¬ 
esting.” 


By the Author of “The Captain of the Janizaries.” 

r\ P o Q A |_| , a Tale of the Times 
D L- D 1 1 • of Judas Maccabaeus 

By JAMES M. LUDLOW. Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

“A masterly pen.—The most interesting and instructive historical 
novel I have ever read.”— Hon. OscarS. Straus. 

“Clean, felicitous, dignified and graphic—a revelation only too long 
delayed .”—Book Lovers' Weekly. 

“A notable success. It would almost bear the title of Romantic History, 
so true is the frequent employment of historic characters, events, and 
places in this fascinating story. His heroine will take her place high 
among the women of fiction. . . . It is absolutely refreshing .”—Bishop 

John F. Hurst. 


Send for our Illustrated Holiday List—Free to any address 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 

New York, 158 Fifth Avenue. Chicago, 63 Washington Street. 
Toronto, 27 Richmond Street, W. 


History for High Schools 



From Botsford’s “History of Rome.” 

History of Greece, By G. w. Botsford. - - - $1.10 

History of Rome, By the same author , - - . - 1.10 

History of the Orient and Greece, By the same author , 1-20 

European History, By G. B. Adams, - - - - 1.40 

Medieval and Modern History, By the same author, - 1.10 


History of England, By Katharine Coman and E. N. Kendall, 1.25 
WRITE FOR BOOKS AND CATALOGUE. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


STEREOSCOPIC 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Being No. 5 of the Photo-Miniature Series. A simply written 
introduction to the theory and practice of Stereoscopy with 
Single and Binocular Cameras. Telling how to make stereo¬ 
scopic pictures of all classes of subjects, moving objects, por¬ 
traits, etc. Development, printing, transposing and mounting. 
Stereoscopic transparencies. A complete and practical guide, 
with many diagrams and illustrations. Sixth thousand. 

PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 

The Photo-Miniature. 

is the most interesting of photographic journals. Every number 
is complete in itself; every number deals with a different 
subject, and tells all worth the knowing about its subject. 
Monthly, with illustrations. No. 28 tells all about Seashore 
Photography. No. 27 : Pinhole Photography. No. 26; Tele- 
Photography. No. 4 : Photography Outdoors. No. 6 : Ortho- 
chromatic Photography, etc. Twenty-eight numbers ready. 
Descriptive List on request will interest you. 

PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY, 

OR SUBSCRIPTION $2.50 PER YEAR, PREPAID. 

Our new Photo Book List describes 150 of the best 

PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 

from 15 cents to $5. We can supply any book published on 
photography, and advise concerning any book with pleasure. 
Write for our Booklets SS — Free. 

TENNANT <3 WARD, 

287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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PHOTO-ERA 



ILLUSTRATED MONTHIX 


THE- AMERICAN JOURNAL ■ 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY^ iJ* O* 


BOSTONPHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


“The District School.” 



DO YOU KNOW 


Why Wide-awake Teachers everywhere read the 
“ PHOTO ERA” regularly? 


FOR THREE REAJONi: 

ist—BECAUSE Photography is the latest and most successful educational appliance ; and, in the opinion of the best educators, is 
destined to revolutionize the science of education. 

zd—BECAUSE “ The Photo Era ” is the only publication in the country that follows the development of photography along 
educational and artistic lines. 

3d—BECAUSE The beautiful half-tone pictures and carefully written text of “The Photo Era” filled with new ideas, will help 
them to win fame and fortune in their profession. Why not join the army of “ Photo Era” readers, and become a winner ? 

15c. a Copy. 50c. a Year. PHOTO ERA PUBLISHING CO., Dewey Square, Boston. 



XnXf 

t*rv*SA/ ^ cxJUL 

vyswr oJT waj \ 

and have them delivered to you promptly all in one package ? We can supply any 
school or college book published either in small or large quantities at reduced prices. 
We have customers in every state, every county, every city and nearly every town in the United 
States. Feel free to ask us any questions. We shall be pleased to open an account with you. 

Cooper Institute, HINDS & NOBLE, New York City. 

Have you any school books (new or second-hand ) you would like to convert into cash ? 



t t . . 'T' 1 After you have enjoyed the 

University 1 ravel, stereographs of Europe, we 

can help you appreciate the originals. Special Art Tours. 
Special flusic Tours. General Tours. Tours to all parts of 
Europe for all cultured people. Parties limited to 20 members, 
traveling slowly, under University conductors. 

BUREAU OP UNIVERSITY TRAVEU, 
ITHACA, N. V. 


Don’t Freeze. wlck B,**’ 

Oil Radiators. 

Freight Prepaid. 

Central Oil Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. 


F»rloe $10.00. 
Double Burners. Use One or Both. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 















The Greatest Bargains of the Day! 

$5.30 worth for $2.50. $3.30 worth for $1.95. $2.80 worth for $1.60. 

$2.30 worth for $1.50. $1.80 worth for $1.25 and $1.00. 

By special arrangement with other publishers we are able to offer our subscribers the Greatest Magazine Clubbing Bargains in the 
best current literature ever placed before the public. Only a limited number of orders, however, can be taken at these exceptionally low 
prices. It is therefore advisable to subscribe at once. The Magazines, Book and Atlas will be sent to one, or different addresses as may 
be desired. Address all communications to The Stereoscopic Photograph, Fifth Ave. and 1 9th Street, New York City. 

Until the number of subscriptions contracted for are exhausted, we will supply for one year postage paid, the following: 

The Stereoscopic Photograph, 

“Success," .... 

Review of Reviews, (new) 

Rand-McNally's New Standard Atlas, 


$0.80 a 
1.00 
2.50 
1.00 


$5.30 


For 

only 

$2.50. 

For 

only 

$1.95. 


For 

only 


The Stereoscopic Photograph, 
Up From Slavery, 


The Stereoscopic Photograph, $0.80 

The Educational Gazette, . . 1.00 

“Up From Slavery,” (An Autobiography 

of Booker T. Washington,) - 1.50 [ 

$3.30 J 

The Stereoscopic Photograph, $0.80 i 

“Success,” ..... 1.00 1 

Rand-McNally’s New Standard Atlas, 1.00 f . p-. 

J * 160 - 

Please note that subscriptions to Success may be either new or renewal, but subscriptions to the Review of Reviews must be new in 
all cases. 


The Stereoscopic Photograph, 
“ Success," . 


The Stereoscopic Photograph, 
The Educational Gazette, 


$0.80 ] 

For 


b only 

$2.30 ) 

$1.50. 

$0.80 ] 

| For 

1.00 1 

y only 

$1.80 J 

i $1.25. 

$0.80 ] 

1 For 

1.00 

L only 

$1.80 ' 

i $1.00. 


Sectional 

Bookcases 


Branches and Agencies in all the principal cities. 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


One section, or a dozen—but only what you actually require. 
The man with but a score of books needs a bookcase, but he doesn t 
want yawning space waiting for books, nor piles of books yawning for 
space. “ Y and E ” Sectional Bookcases are made especially for 
those desiring finely finished, perfect fitting cases, — they jit, no 
matter whether you buy them all at once, or section by section 
months apart. Physicians use them 
for instrument cases, also— Dentists 
find them of inestimable 
value for the same pur¬ 
pose— Jewelers have 
found there is nothing 
more practical or eco¬ 
nomical for display cases 
—Druggists buy them 
to display their fine 
preparations in— Groc¬ 
ers use them for show¬ 
ing off fancy groceries. 

Correspondence with dealers regarding 
agencies is requested. 

Send for Catalogue 32. 
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List Price, $ 1.50 


JT is impossible to conceive from the accompanying - engraving the unequalled 
elegance of this book, which is without doubt one of the handsomest pub¬ 
lications on the market. It has been artistically conceived and executed in the 
very best taste, and from cover to cover it bears the impress of originality 
and general effectiveness that characterizes all of the “Art Litho’s ” pro¬ 
ductions. 

The volume is handsomely bound in ivory boards with white grosgrain 
silk back, the cover being richly but chastely ornamented with burnished and 
frosted silver, embossing and faint touches here and there of gold, pale blue 
and pale yellow. The title is embossed intaglio in silver, with wedding bells 
in relief below, while the corners are ornamented with handsome arabesques. 
The edges of the book are heavily silvered. It is printed on extra heavy 
stock and profusely illustrated with sprays of forget-me-nots, violets, sweet 
peas, liHies—of—the—valley, and other dainty floral designs. They are scattered 
over every page and are most life-like and brilliant. The book contains twenty 
pages, the first page bearing the title and three bells tied together, with a 
bow of ribbon, all printed in gold ; another page an elegant marriage certificate, 
having a bunch of magnificent roses in one corner, and still another page is 
arranged for the autographs of the guests. The remaining pages are all de¬ 
voted to appropriate texts from the Holy Bible and Common Prayer Books, as 
well as selections of poetry from the greatest American writers, among them 
James B. Kenyon and others. 

Special attention is called to the fact that this book is strictly an Ameri¬ 
can one. Each book is packed in a white covered box, 
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James Russell Lowell 

A Biography. By Horace E. Scudder, author of “Men and 
and Letters ,” etc. With Portraits and other Illustrations , 
and in an Appendix a full Bibliography. 2 vols., crown Svo, 
$3.50 net; postpaid , $3.80. 

M R. SCUDDER here meets the demand for a full and defin¬ 
itive biography; of Mr. Rowell. He describes Rowell’s 
career as poet, essayist, professor, editor and diplomatist; he 
reveals the intimate side of Rowell’s life, and includes many 
letters not before printed—the work being entirely distinct 
from Mr. Norton’s two volumes of Rowell’s letters—and some 
important papers not hitherto collected. Mr. Scudder is well 
equipped far this work by acquaintance with Mr, Rowell and 
by his ability to value and portray effectively his high qualities 
and notable career. 

The Rights of Man 

A Study in Twentieth-Century Problems. By Ryman Abbott, 
D. D. Crown 8vo, Si.30 net; postpaid , $1.63. 

H ERE is a work of first-rate importance in which Dr. Abbott 
discusses forms of government, social institutions, ques¬ 
tions of labor and education and religion, indeed nearly all the 
conditions and relations of human beings to one another are 
considered with special reference to the problems, foreign and 
domestic, which at this time confront the American people. 
This book is on a theme so vast and of so much practical im¬ 
portance, that it challenges the close attention of thoughtful 
readers and good citizens. 


Within the Gates 

A Drama. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, i6mo, $1.23. 

T HIS book belongs to the “Gates Ajar” series, and in dra¬ 
matic form tells a story which gives the author’s idea of 
what may follow the mystery of death. 

The Marrow of Tradition 

By Charles W. Chestnutt, author of “ The House Behind the 
Cedars ,” “ The Conjure Woman," etc. Crown 8vo, $1.30. 

U PON a background of contemporary Southern life Mr. 

Chestnutt has written a strong, virile, and exciting novel. 
The story involves the fate of a child for whom its parents 
foresee a bright future, but for whom a superstitious old black 
nurse sees grave misfortunes ahead—a fancy which seems 
curiously borne out by an adverse fate. There are an interest¬ 
ing love story, an injury avenged with Old Testament rigor, 
and a greater wrong nobly forgiven. The story at times recalls 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

A Lighthouse Village 

By Rouise Ryndon Sibley. i2mo, $1.23. 

A GROUP of sketches which tell very effectively the story of 
a little lighthouse village on the New England coast. The 
originality of the situation, the firm character-drawing, and the 
positive literary skill make this a notable book, in some features 
like Mr. Barrie’s “Window in Thrums.” 
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“Praised be the art whose subtile power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 

- Nor would permit the thin smoke to escape, 

Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the day ; 
Which stopped that band of travelers on their way 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood ; 

And showed the barque upon the glassy flood. 
Forever anchored, in her sheltering bay. 
Soul-soothing art! whom Morning, Noontide, Even, 
Do serve with all their changeful pageantry ; 

Thou with ambition modest, yet sublime, 

Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 
To one brief moment, caught from fleeting Time, 
The appropriate calm of blest Eternity, 
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neighing horses, growling camels, 
and braying donkeys (the last especi¬ 
ally doing their utmost to make things 
lively), all these being the properties of the 
scores of visitors, who are on a “ sponging" tour like 
ourselves. Crossing the yard, we enter the general guest 
chamber or “ Madhaf.” The Sheikh rises from his 
squatting position, a signal to his numerous guests to rise 
also and do the honors of welcome. Salutations are 
exchanged in the following manner: Just as the host 
and guests rise, we all say with a loud voice, “ Sabih-Kom- 
Bal-Kheir .” (May your morning abound with blessing.) 
Then the host advances, and seats us on his right, saying 
“ Ahlan-wi-Sahlan," (We are favored with new relations), 
after which we turn to him, touching his hand with ours; 
then, having placed our hands on our heart, and kissing 
our own fingers, we touch our foreheads; these signs 
expressing that the good we think of him is the sentiment 
coming from the heart, and that the love we bear to him 
comes from our brains, since Orientals believe that the 
heart is the seat of thought and the brain of affection. 
This performance is offered in turn to each one present. 
No wonder our Saviour advised His disciples when 
sending them on the important mission of preaching the 
gospel, not to salute by the way, for the Oriental salutations 
take much valuable time. 

Our letters are then received and read by the Sheikh, 
and immediately we are made to feel that we are blood 
relations. It does not take us long to learn why the name 
“ Ephratah ” was changed to “Bethlehem,” the House of 
Bread, for the hospitality here is hearty and unsurpassable, 
since not only are strangers housed and fed, but the cattle 
within their gates are not overlooked nor neglected. As 
we sip our black, hot coffee (for scalding-hot coffee means 
“ welcome,” but when it is luke-warm, it is a broad hint of 
the reverse), we cannot help but notice the cheerful and 
genial smile of our venerable host, who seems to believe it 
were an honor to have so many ready to eat him out of house 


DR. JAMES ROSEDALE, WAD-EL-WARD. 

Late lecturer at the British Museum, and 
present lecturer for the Board of Education 
of the City of New York, and formerly a 
resident of Jerusalem. 

I HE night before Christmas, the world over, is a glad 
1 and radiant time; but nowhere is Christmas so 
tumultuously joyous and so curiously impressive as in 
the old city beyond the sea where, centuries ago, the 
Christ was born. For long years our dream of dreams has 
been that some day our feet might walk the narrow streets 
and our eyes might behold the striking and peculiar scenes 
that abound in the birthplace of the Saviour; and now 
that the dream has found fulfillment, the reality on this 
night before Christmas surpasses the bounds, even of our 
cherished imaginings. 

Bethlehem at last! Crowded and noisy, for thousands 
of pilgrims are here from every part of the Christian world ; 
but little do we care, for armed with letters to the Sheikh 
El Hara (President of the Ward), instead of seeking a night’s 
lodging in the convents which are already crammed with 
tourists, we make straight for his home, a hostelry, which 
is neither on the European nor the American plan, but 
where you are housed and fed without money and. without 
charge; and so, with our minds made up to suffer, if need 
be, any and every inconvenience, even to sharing a stable 
like Joseph of old, we wend our way in and out among 
the surging crowds that throng the dusky streets. 

We soon arrive and enter the large courtyard of the 
house, which resembles a miniature cattle-market in its 
crowded state, the quadrangle being literally filled with 
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and home. The coffee berries are roasted and ground by an 
attendant in the presence of the guests;- but brewed, or 
rather boiled by the host, who has in front of his seat a 
large, brass brazier heaped with a charcoal fire, around 
which are a number of variously shaped and many sized 
copper coffee pots; and on his left a straw tray of tiny 
cups that he fills and passes to every new comer. 

Dinner time has arrived, and, after jvashing our hands 
as do all the rest (water being passed to each one), we 
gather around the sumptuous and savory dishes, which are 
arranged in a large circle on the floor, and in the center of 
the circle is the national Christmas dish, a whole barbacued 
sheep stuffed with nuts and rice, surely the most delicious 
morsel ever eaten. Rich and poor, the well-appareled and 
shabbily clad, the whole company, dip their fingers in the 
same dish (reminding us of the words of our Saviour, 
“He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, the same 
shall betray me,”) as if we were all members of a large 
family reunited. The flat loaves of bread are used as 
spoons to dip into the gravy, and the pieces dipped are 
eaten as an accompaniment. After doing justice to the 
many dishes placed before us, we take advantage of the 
remaining daylight, and saunter out to take in the untold 
sights, for we intend to keep out of the beaten track of the 
tourist. 

Adjoining the courtyard is a small enclosure containing 
a windowless hovel, which attracts our attention ; a dense 
and pungent smoke is pouring out of the low door. 
This is the “ Tahboon,” or bakehouse, peculiar to all 
villages of Palestine, and I may say in passing that no 
people in the world make as delicious bread as do the 
Bethlehemites. We are invited in by the picturesque 
and rather gaudily dressed women standing near the en¬ 
trance, and in order to accept this invitation we double 
up our bodies as we pass beneath the low archway. In 
the center of this hovel, imbedded in hot embers, we 
see a large, deep clay bowl covered with a tight-fitting 
lid, in which the flat loaves are laid. The fire is fed with 
sheep and goat manure heaped on most generously, this 
being the fuel of the country. 

Passing through the dirty labyrinth of lanes, we soon 
come to the square in front of the Church of the Nativ¬ 
ity, which is built over the grotto where Christ was 
born; and it is with difficulty that we elbow our way 
through the thousands of pilgrims who are anxiously 
waiting to witness the midnight mass and procession, 
for which pleasure seven-tenths of these poor people have 
not only bravely faced the trials of a long journey (many 
having come from Siberia), but have also sacrificed their 
all to make real the dream of their miserable lives. 

Just as we are about to enter the church our atten¬ 


tion is drawn to a large crowd of natives, assembled in 
a neighboring graveyard, who, with fervent zeal, are vig¬ 
orously pounding one another, seemingly in order to save 
undertaker’s fees, since they are performing their pious 
work in the cemetery. If, however, we expect to 
see a Palestine ring of pugilists, we are doomed 
to disappointment ; for although the blows given are no 
joke, as the bleeding noses testify, we learn that this 
physical culture exercise is simply an outward show or 
sign of an inward sympathy. The men fighting are pugilis- 
tically arguing their rights to entertain the family of a 
mother who has just been buried, the custom being for 
friends to offer the hospitality of their homes to a bereaved 
family, a week in the case of a youth and a longer period, 
consistent with the years attained at death, in the case of 
an older person. The women folks, while the “bout" is 
on, are seated around the newly-covered grave, appar¬ 
ently unconscious of their surroundings while they listen 
to the doleful and plaintive singing of the hired mourn¬ 
ers : 

“ My Aunt! do thou fill the void and home 

Made vacant by your sister, our departed mother: 

Who has taken her journey to that far-off land, 

Which cannot be reached, unless carried there 
On the shoulders of the Angel of Death.” 

These hired mourners are poor widows, who, having 
drunk the bitter cup of bereavement, have learned to 
sympathize with other bereaved hearts, and they employ 
their time in attending funerals, and with their pathetic 
chanting and wailing start the tears flowing, and thus 
soothe the aching hearts of the sorrow-stricken family. 
They accept a fee for their work of love rather than 
live on charity. 

The zealous company, having tired of their athletic 
exercise, the matter is arbitrated and settled by an aged 
father in Judah; after which, one and all adjourn to 
the house of the lucky winner of the old man’s de¬ 
cision, and the whole crowd join the mourners and devour 
the dinner that is soon prepared for them. Presently 
they will take their leave, commending the orphans and 
other members of the deceased family to the care of the 
home opened for them. 

The stores which we see in the bazaars, are simple, 
square niches or holes in the wall about six by six feet, 
where the tradesman squats, like a Jack-in-the-Box, 
packed in his wares, which for the most part are com¬ 
posed of beads, rosaries and exquisitely carved mother-of- 
pearl shells, some of them resembling the finest Flemish 
lace. This beautiful work is done in the most primitive 
manner and with rude tools, the feet of the workman serving 
as a vise to hold the shell while it is being carved. 

A curious feature, soon noticed by strangers visiting 
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the city, is, that there are no bake-shops, restaurants or 
coffee-houses here, as in all other villages in Palestine; 
the reason being that in Bethlehem the private homes 
are always open gratuitously to strangers of what¬ 
ever nationalities and religions, excepting only Jews. 

At midnight we hie to the church, and, forcing our 
way through the chattering crowds until we reach a po¬ 
sition near the front along the route to be taken by the 
procession, our eyes are dazzled by the tens of thousands 
of burning candles and torches carried by the pilgrims, 
and reflected back by the blazing diamonds, rubies, em¬ 
eralds and other glittering baubles that deck the vestments 
of the patriarch or archbishop, bishops and the hundreds 
of priests that form the procession. What with the 
chanting of the priests, the loud huzzahs and the clang¬ 
ing of bells and gongs, the scene is one never to be 
forgotten. An image of a young swaddled babe is carried 
in the arms of the prelate, and finally placed in the 
manger in the crypt of the Church of the Nativity, 
where it is left during the Christmas-tide (two weeks). 
Here and there are young men in groups, who yell, rather 
than chant the Christmas choral: 


'' Will Massih attana 
Bidamo Shtarahna. 
W’nihnal yom far aha, 
Wil yahood hasana 
Ya Yahood! ya Yahood! 
Ya abadeen ijlood 
Eedna eed el Massih 
Eed Kom eed el Krood. 


" For us to-day Christ is born, 

And with His blood He purchased us, 
And this then is our Happy Day, 

And this is a sorry day for the Jews. 

Oh Jews I Oh Jews! 

Worshippers of parchment (phylactories). 
Our great Holy day is Christ's day, 
Your feast is the Demons’ Day,” 


On returning to our temporary home, we are met by 
our genial host, who, putting his arm around our waists, 
leads us to the bosom of his.family, for we are his privi¬ 
leged guests. Mounting the stairs, he precedes us into 
a large room, his private family apartment; here it is 
where the members meet, to rejoice or mourn, to gossip 
and sleep, as occasion may demand, in fact, the living- 
room. The furniture consists of a stack of mattresses, 

comforters and bolsters heaped in an alcove, and a large 
vari-colored chest overlaid with burnished brass straps, 
stands near the wall, opposite to the entrance 

to the room, in which is kept the go-to-meeting 

and great occasion dresses, heirlooms and archives 
of the family. The floor is covered with straw mat¬ 

ting and rugs; a deep shelf runs around the four 
walls near the ceiling to hold the crockery, copper and 
brassware, each of which could tell an interesting tale 


of the past sorrows and joys of a century or more. Under¬ 
neath the shelf we see hung a wholesale armory of flint¬ 
locks, yatagans and clubs; and in the honored corner in 
the east of the room an " ikon,” a picture of the Virgin 
and Child, with a perpetual burning lamp in front, sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling. The room we find already filled, 
as the floor is covered with mattresses, and occupied by a- 
score of sleeping members of both sexes and all ages 
who are already in the Land of Nod. Far more com¬ 
fortable would we have been had our lot been cast with 
the apparently less favored ones who, from lack of 
accommodation in the upper room, must occupy the stables 
below, since then our slumbers would be undisturbed and 
the air fresher ; but, accepting the distinguished honor of 
being entertained as members of the family of our host, 
we take our places in the midst of the prostrate com¬ 
pany, and, wearied by the excitement and efforts of the 
day, we soon fall asleep. 

Christmas-day the pilgrims return to Jerusalem and 
the Bethlehemites turn to make this their gala day, the day 
of days. Amusements of all kinds are indulged in by all 
ages and both sexes. Athletic games, dancing, target 
shooting and feasting are seen everywhere. Mirth is King, 
and joy and music fill the very air. For this one glad 
day station and position in society are laid aside, and 
the whole town fraternize as one large family. 

Near the close of the day, as the shadows deepen 
and lengthen, and the. stars are twinkling in the deep blue 
above Bethlehem’s plain—the same stars that the shepherds 
saw shining here the night that the Christ was born—we 
bestir ourselves to follow the pilgrims who, in the early 
morning, returned to the City of the Great King. Very 
regretfully (for, on the whole, we have been much glad¬ 
dened and deeply impressed by the scenes of this Christ¬ 
mas-tide in Bethlehem) we prepare to take our departure. 
Very reluctantly, also, our dear old host gives us permis¬ 
sion to depart, kissing and embracing us as he gives us his 
blessing, and, in tremulous tones, implores the God and 
Father of us all, that 

” After a long and happy life, our bones may be 
Allowed to be laid in our home-land with those 
of our fathers.” 

The years have come and gone, and 1 have met 
many men in many lands since then, and much 1 have 
forgotten ; but while life shall last, among its brightest, 
gladdest memories shall be that of this Christmas eve in 
a Bethlehem home. 




I lb, proub Columbia, boweb upon tbis tomb, 

Cbis woe=brencbeb altar of mysterious boom! 
TKUbat bireful sbame sinks tby imperial crest! 
Wbat vital grief now renbs tby beaying breast! 
Hre all tby breams in one fell moment boom’b? 
Hre all tby hopes by one foul fietib entomb’b? 
H>o not tby million eager sons abibe 
Co crush what yiper baretb still to bibe 
Mbereyer ’neatb tby wibe, benignant sway? 

Hb, (Sobbess, yet amib tbis barkling bay 
HU hopes, all freeboms trustful rest in Cbee 
Hnb tby tomorrows of humanity. 


'JTVrape with tby loye tbis fame that cannot bie; 
^ Cake to tby crown tbis luster of the sky; 
Blason tby truth to sbame tby cowarb foes 
©r wake tby watch from lethargic repose; 

Sentry tby gates; strong let tby bulwarks be, 
Cb£ 3Law ensbrineb, tby guarbeb Xiberty, 

Cby equal care for bappiness benign 
Cbe glory of tby legacy biyine; 

Xure to tby light tbe groping of the earth, 

Iber kingly toilers tbo’ of trampleb birth; 

Strew with tby peace tbe stranger’s loyal patb ; 

Co treason senb tbe lightnings of tby wratb. 
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A CHRISTMAS PILGRIMAGE. 


M. S. EMERY. 


T HE Christmas time, more than any other in the 
whole year, brings the simple human side of the 
Christ story home to our hearts. A nestling baby 
in His mother’s arms, a boy growing up among plain 
Galilean neighbors, a thoughtful workman at a humble 
trade-—these make the centres of our mental pictures. 

“ Not as crucified and slain, 

Not in agony of pain, 

Not with bleeding hands and feet, 

Did the monk his Master see ; 

But as in the village street, 

In the house and harvest-field, 

Halt and lame and blind He'healed, 

When he walked in Galilee.” 

And this side of His life, even more than the other 
side, makes us ponder over its earthly scene and setting ; 
for, by the very fact of its homely simplicity, it seems to 
belong definitely within some tangible, local environment. 
What were the paths trodden by His tender, childish feet? 
What were the scenes that graved themselves on His mind 
and became fused with the still greater, invisible realities 
of his inward, spiritual nature ? 

Like everybody else who thinks much about that life, 
I had longed to see the little country over east of the Medi¬ 
terranean, where it had its human beginnings. Ordinary 
books of travel had done something to help towards forming 
mental images of the places round which stories cluster 
thickest. Ordinary pictures had added a good deal, and 
brought imagination nearer toward the real facts. But 
when I became acquainted with the Palestine stereographs, 
I first knew the sacred ground. This experience means so 
much to me, 1 cannot speak too strongly in urging other 
people to make the same experience their own. With a 
fair knowledge of the Bible in mind and Dr. Hurlbut’s 
little book for a wise and friendly guide, it is now, happily 
for us all, a perfectly feasible thing for anybody to climb 
mountains that were gray with sacred history even before 
Christ came, and to stand beside the sea that still plays with 
the boats and nets of Galilean fishermen. 

It brings the whole story so closely home to our per¬ 
sonal consciousness ! 

I suppose everybody who reads the Gospel has noticed 
how the phraseology of Christ’s teachings, during the time 
of his short ministry was filled with homely, local allusions— 
a town upon a hilltop; a field all starry with summer 
flowers; an orchard where the prudent owner knows each 
tree individually, fertilizing and pruning the fruitful and 
cutting down the unpromising ones for firewood ; the fox- 
dews in ledgy places in the country-side ; the sheep feeding 
in sunny pastures or straying away where men had to search 
for them at nightfall; the hens brooding their chickens; 


the oxen patiently accepting the yoke and the burden; the 
seed-sowing and the wheat harvest ; the shower-cloud 
coming up out of the west, and the red sunset promising 
fair weather for another day. There is almost no end to 
His use of these sights which He and those to whom He 
talked had seen all their lives. 

It was with this thought, among others, that I have 
lately been wandering once more through certain of the old 
ways that Christ knew in His boyhood. 

There is one 
Stereograph in the || 

Palestine series (No. II 
”71 ”) which has let 1 
me stand on a hill j, 
above Nazareth,look- .g 
ing southwest over H 
the town and across 
the valley to other hills beyond. In all human probability He 
many a time saw the town just where 1 saw it—not exactly 
as I saw it, for the individual buildings have changed much 
in these nineteen centuries—but then, as now, lying on the 
gentle slope between the outlying heights. Over the hills 
which I saw before me at the west He must have watched the 
rising of summer showers. No doubt He had many a time 
gazed at these same undulating contours silhouetted clear 
and dark against a sunset sky all crimson and rose. Maybe 
-I thought-this very hill from which He watched the showers 
and the sunsets was a place where there were birds’ nests 
in the bushes and where foxes played in the sun, scampering 
into their safe and snug retreats at the approach of danger. 
Surely down among those narrow, crooked little streets and 
crowded houses of Nazareth village the sparrows must have 
darted and twittered and gathered in little flocks and scat¬ 
tered again, the most nonchalant and trifling and no-account 
fellow-citizens of the Nazarene boys. 

And then my mind went up to the hills again. There 
is something endlessly fascinating to the imagination in 
such a vista of hills, one beyond another, where narrow 
roads climb, long, long slopes and disappear in the distance. 
That sort of outlook wakens in the mind all sorts of queries 
about the rest of the world at the other side of the hills. 
It sets the heart longing for journeys into far countries. 

The mind of a growing child—even such a child as 
one of us—is something to .be approached reverently be¬ 
cause of its mysterious depths of reserve and speculation 
and silence, inaccessible to any other soul. How much 
more marvellous, then, the changes that must have been 
taking place while this Child gradually increased in wisdom 
and in stature 1 
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The great event of His boyhood, that journey up to 
Jerusalem at the time of the passover, would have been, 
even to a child like us, an experience full at once of solemn 
significance and eager delight. Mary’s son must have been 
taught all the historic and religious meaning of the great 
ceremonial. He must have many a time thrilled with 
sympathetic excitement over the dramatic sequences of the 
Israelite deliverance from Egypt, as the chapters were read 
from the ancient writings. And to Him it was not alone 
religious chronicle. It was national history too. Religious 
devoutness and youthful patriotism mingled in one current 
of ardent feeling. 

All this came over me with new meaning when I found 
myself standing by the Gate of the Tower of David at 
Jerusalem, and looking first at the city battlements, then at 
the road up which pilgrims used to climb to the ancient 
walled city of the Hebrew theocracy. It may not be a gate 
through which travellers from Nazareth would make their 
first entrance ; but Christ must have known the place well 
in later years, and very likely He saw it sometime during 
that first memorable visit with Joseph and Mary, when the 
town was crowded with worshippers come from all quarters 
of the country. He must have known by heart all the 
picturesque chronicles of its earlier history. He had heard 
many and many a time that most pathetic and inspiring old 
story about the captive Nehemiah away off in a Persian 
palace; how desperately homesick he was; how he got 
leave of absence to return for awhile; how he came back 
and found the poor old town up the hill he loved, battered 
and ragged from fierce assaults; how he went out alone in 
the night and examined the walls to see what could be 
done; and then how he, and the little band of the faithful, 
went manfully to work, not even taking off their clothes for 
nightly rest, and keeping swords and javelins within snatch¬ 
ing distance, ready for instant need, even while they laid 
their stones and mortar. What we now call “ muscular 
Christianity ” had its vigorous prototype in those old times. 

And it is possible—so I wondered—that the boy 
Christ’s eager young eyes may have watched a procession 
of the pilgrims climbing that same hilly road up alongside 
and under the frowning walls, singing as they came: 

‘ ‘ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, 

Or who shall stand in his holy place ? 

He who hath clean hands and a pure heart, 

Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity nor sworn deceitfully. 
He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, 

And righteousness from the God of His salvation. 

Lift up your heads, 0 ye gates, 

Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors, 

And the King of Glory shall come in! 

Who is this King of Glory ? 

The Lord of Hosts ! He is the King of Glory I” 



HUNG CHANG, “the grand old man” 
of China, died in Peking, Nov. 7th. 
Gen. Grant’s estimate of him, that he 
was perhaps, “ all things consider¬ 
ed,” the greatest of all the ruling 
statesmen whom he met on his tour 
I'around the world, is generally accepted 
by thinking men to-day. To him more 
than to any other man belongs the honor 
of having introduced into China the first 
railroad, telegraph line and mining enterprise, as well as the 
formation of the first effective army and navy, and the 
opening up of that vast empire to the enterprise and 
commerce of the world. 

He was stereographed in his palace at Peking during 
the Boxer war by a correspondent of The Stereoscopic 
Photograph, and thus takes his place with other contem- 
peraneous celebrities in the realistic, historical series of 
original stereographs. 


SEEING STEREOSCOPICALLY WITHOUT 
A STEREOSCOPE. 

“ One of the first things a budding stereoscopist (and, indeed, every stereo- 
scopist) should acquire, is the power of seeing stereoptically with the unaided 
eyes,” says Herbert Cook Page, in "Photography;” "it is almost like the pos¬ 
session of a sixth sense, and once acquired is never lost.” If we hold a stereo¬ 
scopic view before our eyes, each eye sees each half of the view, and thus the 
object affects our mental sense as two separate views, as they in reality are. But 
if we examine the same view in the stereoscope, one eye sees but one picture 
and the other eye only sees the other, while the lenses of the instrument assist 
in combining the two, or causing them to overlap, and thus, if the two views have 
been stereoscopically photographed, the appearance of solidity or relief is pro¬ 
duced- Therefore, it becomes apparent that the secret of seeing stereoptically is 
by parallel vision—in other words, the right eye must look only at the right pic¬ 
ture at the same time that the left eye is looking only at the left picture, and 
therein lies the whole difficulty. Select a stereoscopic view, preferably one 
with some prominent subject. Hold it out at arm’s length with both hands (one 
on each side), taking care it is horizontal and in a good light, with the attention, 
and consequently the focus of the eyes fixed on a distant object; suddenly raise it 
up into the line of sight, but at the same time, by an effort of will, consider the 
stereograph to be, not a picture, but a piece of clear glass, through which you are 
still looking at the distant object. After a trial or two, if not at the first, the two 
pictures will be found to be moving towards one another and overlapping, while a 
somewhat unpleasant “half-squinting” sensation will be present. Of coarse, 
there is no magnification of the image, as is the case when a stereoscope is used, 
but the mere fact that the picture can be viewed stereoptically without the aid of 
any instrument whatever is an item of information of considerable value to all 
stereoscopists. I find it a great assistance, when examining stereoscopic views 
in this manner, to hold a piece of cardboard—say a stereoscopic mount—end¬ 
ways along the divisional line (at right angles to the view to be examined), the 
other end resting against the bridge of the nose. This prevents the left eye look¬ 
ing at the right hand picture, and vice versa, and appears to lessen the strain 
upon the eyes .”—Birmingham {Eng.) Leader. 

The minature reproductions from stereoscopic views which are 
found in different numbers of this magazine offer an excellent op¬ 
portunity to test the principles quoted above, since by their use 
many are able to see stereoscopically without the use of the stereo¬ 
scope more readily than with the stereographs themselves. Indeed this 
can be easily accomplished by a little practice. At first the unusual 
task required of the optical muscles seems to strain them, but in a 
short time they readily do their part and the little scene is brought 
out perfectly stereoscopic without the slightest inconvenience. 
With more extended practice most people will become able to 
“stereoscope ” even a regular-sized sterescopic photograph without 
the use of the instrument. 





PART II. 

THE PEOPLE OF EGYPT. 

CHARLES N. CREWDSON. 

Corresponding Secretary of the Chicago Society of Egyptian Research. 

I SPOKE last of the peculiar land of Egypt; now 
what of the peculiar people who inhabit it? 

As to the origin of the Egyptians, there are, 
among scientists, differences of opinion, as wide apart 
as the continents. Philologists, who make their reckon¬ 
ings by a study of languages, say that this people came 
from Asia, because they find many words in the language 
of the ancient Egyptians identical with those to be found 
in the languages of the Semitic peoples of Asia. Eth¬ 
nologists, who have made a study of skull shapes, of 
bones, of utensils, and of the habits of this people, con¬ 
tend, on the other hand, that they came originally from 
Africa, because in this region there are still to be found 
peoples whose skulls and bones resemble those of the 
Egyptians of southern Egypt. Likewise a similarity in 
customs, implements, etc., is to be found here. So 
much material from a remote, prehistoric period has 
recently been discovered that it will be impossible to 
settle this question until this newly found material has 
been thoroughly examined. One thing is certain, that 
the Egyptians already possessed a very highly developed 
civilization when they first stepped forth into history. 

In this connection one must bear in mind a very 
remarkable fact. This isolated land, with its never- 
changing climate, has always made whatsoever peoples have 
dwelt beneath its ever constant, cloudless skies ultimately 
conform to the same type. The Egyptian of to-day in 
figure, features and disposition, is what the Egyptian was 
five thousand years ago. The wooden statue of an 
Egyptian nobleman dug up years ago by Mariette near 
the site of ancient Memphis, so much resembles the 
village Sheikh of that locality that the modern native 
excavators who saw it all cried out: “ Shech-el-beled," 
which means, The Sheikh of the village, so strikingly 
did the face of this man who lived in the Nile valley 


/ V, 

five thousand years ago resemble the face of his modern 
successor in the same locality. (It may seem strange to 
those who do not stop to think of the extremely dry 
climate of this country, that this statue had not rotted 
long ago; but it is. still well preserved, although so old, 
and still represents the Egyptian of the past as well as 
the native of to-day.) Everything that comes to this 
land, and remains, is influenced by it. Oxen of a breed 
altogether different from those native here, when brought 
hither, change in a few generations and take on the char¬ 
acteristics of the native oxen. The people of to-day are 
like those of yesterday; those of yesterday do not differ 
from the builders of the pyramids. 

Just as the physical makeup of the people has not 
changed, so many of their customs, occupations and im¬ 
plements are precisely what they were during the time of 
the Pharaohs. By seeing Egypt of to-day we are, so far 
as its people are concerned, enabled to look upon it in 
the past. The clothing the peasants wear in some 
regions is about the same as it was then, because, 
practically, they wear none. The wealthier ones of to¬ 
day, however, especially in the cities, dress differently. 
This is noticeable in the dress of the wives of Moham¬ 
medans. They wear black, flowing gowns, one part of 
which they use as a mantle for their heads; and, most 
strangely, they hide their faces—all but their eyes—be¬ 
hind a veil. If a woman is old and ugly, she usually 
wears a thick, black veil; but if she be young and 
handsome, the veil may be white and gauzy. Although 
veiled in accordance with the law of Mohammed, they 
carry their babies in the same old-fashioned way, strad¬ 
dled over their shoulders. On the walls of some of the 
ancient tombs we have pictures of people whose hands 
and finger nails are colored brown with a walnut-like 
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stain called henna; while their eyelids are edged with 
black antimony. In the streets of Cairo to-day, many 
little henna -stained boys' hands, begging for bakhshish, 
are extended to the stranger, and many painted eyes of 
beautiful bronzed Egyptian Sapphos wink at passers-by. 
The toilers in the fields to this day turn up, or more 
properly, scratch into the dirt, with the same sort of 
primitive plow they used so long ago, and they thresh 
the grain with the same rolling tool of which you read 
in the old Testament. 

Of the nine and one-half million inhabitants of 
Egypt to-day nearly two-thirds are fellahin (plowmen) or 
peasants. Like the fellah of Ancient Egypt, the peasant 
of to-day is above medium height, has high cheek bones, 
and a nose rather flat and low at the bridge. His lips 
are slightly thickened and his hair inclines to be curled 
and is coal black. The most peculiar feature of the 
fellah's face is the closeness with which his eyelashes are 
set into his lids. Having been attached intimately to the 
soil, their characteristics have been as constant. In 
disposition the fellah, when young, is light hearted. He 
goes to his work singing and comes home humming a 
love song. But as he grows older and is able to do 
nothing but work, work, work, all for somebody else, his 
spirits wane and his life becomes more sombre. 

The houses of the poorer people are very simple. 
This morning 1 visited one of the villages near the pyra¬ 
mids, and was invited to go into a man’s house and take 
a cup of coffee with him. The outside of this house 
consisted of four simple mud walls built in a square. 
At each corner, within the walled inclosure, was a room. 
The room on the left as we entered, like all the rooms, 
had no windows in it and only one door. The roof was 
made of mud and sugar-cane stalks and the floor was the 
desert sand. There was not a single piece of furniture 
in this room. Mohammed, our friend, told us he used it 
for a dance room when his friends came to visit him. 
In fact, the only furniture about the whole house was a 
rug, two cushions, a chest and a stick driven in a wall to 
hang clothes on. All of this “ furniture " was in the room 
on the right as we entered. Here Mohammed's little boy 
brought in some refreshments, consisting of a cup of 
sweetened water and some Arabian coffee, which I drank 
while seated on the ground on the only rug which Mo¬ 
hammed possessed. Diagonally across the inner court¬ 
yard was another room. I had great curiosity to see what 
was in it, but Mohammed did not want me to do so. 
Finally I went anyhow, and in this dark, dingy little hole 
sat four women kneading and beating dough. This 
room seemed to be the kitchen. Just across from this 
kitchen was one more roofless apartment used to confine 
Mohammed’s buffalo, which supplied the place of a milch 


cow, and also his donkey. In such a place lived this 
happy family, Mohammed, his mother, his wives and 
children, the buffalo and donkey, a couple of dogs and 
several chickens : and last, and least only in size, an amia¬ 
ble regiment of fleas. 

The same day, by special invitation, Mrs. Crewdson 
and I visited the house of the village Sheikh. We had 
met him at the pyramids and he went on before to 
make preparations for us. As we approached he came 
out to meet us. He had taken off his every-day clothes 
and put on the robes of royalty. He looked indeed a 
prince. His long underrobe was made of blue silk ; over 
this he wore a thin, white overrobe, and over all fell in 
graceful folds the dark green mantle, trimmed with purple 
and gold. On his head he wore a red fez cap, around 
which was wrapped a white turban cloth. To make him¬ 
self look a sovereign in truth he had stuck in his belt a 
brace of pistols and his father’s huge sword. The Sheikh 
led us into his house, which consisted of many square 
rooms. We first sat in the reception room, around the 
sides of which was a line of broad-seated benches. On 
the dirt floor was a rug, and near the door burned a little 
fire which had warmed our coffee. Here my wife was 
granted special privileges, being permitted to enter the 
harem and see the wives of the great Sheikh. As they 
peeped out, however, I got a glimpse of their faces from 
over the wall around the housetop, so great is the curi¬ 
osity of woman, even in the land of Mohammed. 

The food of the fellahin is less wholesome than that 
of the peasants in Europe. It consists principally of a 
sort of bean which grows to be rather large, and of bread, 
very coarse, spiced with a sauce made of onions and 
buffalo butter, at which an American hog would, in many 
instances, turn up his nose. Rare are the times when the 
people eat meat; once a year they all partake of ■* cakes of 
the feast." These are made of something like bakers’ cookies 
and have in the center a fig. They are eaten, as 1 have 
said, just once a year, during the three days of rejoicing, 
the Beiram, which follow the Mohammedan fast month 
of Ramadan. Throughout this month all true followers of 
the prophet neither eat nor drink a single thing during the 
day. Some even think it sinful to swallow their own 
saliva during this time. While the food did not altogether 
please my American palate. I was always glad to get a cup 
of good Arabian coffee, such as my host, the Sheikh, gave 
us. In making the coffee they grind the grains to the 
fineness of wheat flour, and one drinks the coffee itself 
as he does chocolate. • 

1 find -much virtue in these people. In their simple 
way they are very hospitable, nor does there burn beneath 
their cover of hospitality, so far as I have seen, one spark 
qf hypocrisy. They are kind-hearted and generous. 
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When a stranger spends the. night with a Sheikh or with a poor peasant 
even, he will accept no money for it. Yet they appreciate some trifling 
present — a knife, a loud-ticking clock, or a cheap compass. My 
friend Mohammed showed me a knife worth not more than forty cents 
in America, which he had had for five years. He told me an 

“ Inglisi ” gentleman had given it to him and that he kept it in happy 

remembrance of him. The Sheikh with whom we drank coffee said to 
me, in a manner so artless as to be touching in its simplicity: 

like you and your good lady very much. My father like you and your 
good lady very much. You come, you stay my house long time.” 

This Sheikh in physique well represented what to-day is the best 
type of the Arab resident in Egypt. He is to be sharply distinguished 
from the Copt and the fellah. The Copt again is smaller in stature 
..than the fellah and his features are finer; as a rule his skin is not 
so dark. Yet so closely do the Copt and the fellah merge together, 
one into the other, that in appearance it is oftentimes impossible to 
; distinguish one from the other. The greater delicacy of the mold of 

4he Copts is due to their more delicate labors. They do lighter work. 

J . 1 They are the scribes of Egypt. Keeping books, busily writing in all 
the markets, serving in the newly introduced postoffices, and the like. 
itMany of them seem to have inherited a great propensity for figures, 
s not a few of them are remarkable arithmeticians. 

The name “Copt” is still another evidence of their being direct 
descendants from the ancient Egyptians ; for the Arabic language, by 
natural process, has gradually transformed the old Greek word Aigyptos 
"•(with hard g) into Copt; this word being the middle syllable -gypt. 
Conservatism and tenacity are the two words which most graph- 
ically denote the disposition of the Copt. When the Council of 
-Chalcedon, 451 A. D., declared that Christ had two natures, human 
; and divine, the Copts clung to their old faith, the doctrine of Eutyches, 
bhat Christ had only one,—a divine nature ; and they are the only 
•©nes among Christians who cling to this belief at the present day. 
They are, on this account, yet called the Eutychians. Otherwise they 
are, for the Orient, good Christians; and in this land where the Koran 
is so much the religious law, they hold firmly to the Bible of Moses, 
the Prophets and the Apostles. Many of them know whole books of 
the Bible by heart. Persecution has never forced them to give up 
"tfieir religion; and although branded and made to wear dark clothes 
j^and dark colored turbans, they have never forsaken the cross for the 
crescent. 

L The fellah and the Copt are the two types of the pure Egyptian of 
olden times ; they resemble in stature the mummies which have been 
preserved from the ancient time and which at the present day fill our 
museums ; but there are still two more types which one could have 
'] seen in Ancient Egypt, the one feared, the other fearing, the Bedouin 
^^Spd the Soudan Negro. Of the Bedouin there are two types, the Arab 
and the Bega or Ethiopian. The former are rather inclined to pastoral 
& pursuits and inhabit the wilds of central and northern Egypt. The latter 
oam over the wild wastes in the south and west. These nomads,— 

, wandering children of the desert, have no homes but the tents in 
W-hich they live, no hearthstones but the desolate piles of gravel which 
they heap together to build a fire on each nightfall when they wish 
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to cook the evening meal. The active and independent 
life they lead has developed symmetrical figures and 
bronzed their noble features. War was formerly the 
chief occupation of the Bedouin, but now they are get¬ 
ting to be less hostile, for although it is dangerous to 
cross alone the deserts of Syria, a traveller would be 
perfectly safe -in trusting himself to the mercy of the 
Bedouin of Egypt. 

Perhaps the most interesting group of the Ethiopian 
Bedouin are the Bisharin. A Nile tourist steamer 
scarcely touches the shores at Assuan, particularly, before 
a group of these beautiful bronzed children of the sand, 
their long, greasy hair done up with sticks in it, and 
glistening in the sunshine, scramble, smiling, upon the 
boat, and eye the newcomers. True, they have for sale 
leather purses which they have made and strings of 
shells brought all the way from the seashore, yet they do 
not seem to care whether or not they find purchasers for 
their curios. The children, especially, are a friendly lot ; 
while one day passing their camp, which is a mile or so 
from Assuan, I invited some of them to visit me. 

“Shall we bring our friends with us?” they asked. 

Of course 1 was only too glad to see more of these 
interesting creatures, but I hardly supposed they would 
accept my invitation. To my surprise the next day a whole 
squad of them came up to our rooms while I was sleep¬ 
ing. Imagine how queer I felt to awake and find that 
these strange little folks, nearly naked, had taken posses¬ 
sion of our apartments. Knowing the custom of the 



country, I began to scrape up presents for them. I gave 
away all the remaining pocket knives 1 had, my neckties 
and even shirt studs. Still 1 had not got around in the 
distribution. There yet remained a boy and his ’sister 
unremembered. To the little girl I gave a pair of green sun 
spectacles, which amused her greatly, and her brother was 
quite content to receive the tin box in which I carried them. 

Many Soudan negroes also found a home among the 
ancient Egyptians as slaves. On tomb walls they are pic¬ 
tured coming in bearing the tribute of Nubia. The 
descendants of these ancient serfs now live among the 
modern Egyptians, and most of them still prefer to be 
slaves and to remain attached to their masters in prefer¬ 
ence to having their liberty, which they can claim. How 
black they are 1 and how superstitious! They are very 
fond of ornament, and to beautify themselves many of 
them put rings in the tops of their ears, as well as in 
their noses or in their lips, and wear bracelets around 
their ankles. 

Besides these four types: Fellah, Copt, Bedouin and 
Negro, one sees in Egypt at the present day people from 
almost every clime. Among these are many Berbers, 
who are darker than the Egyptians, yet lighter than the 
negroes. They may be found as house servants, donkey 
boys, coachmen, cooks, carriage-runners or door-keepers. 
They are hardy and usually honest. At present they are 
divided into guilds, there being a guild for each occupation. 
At the head of each guild there is a Sheikh, who guar¬ 
antees the honesty of each member; and if one is caught 
stealing he is expelled, and the whole guild makes good 
the amount of the theft. It is very strange to see these 
donkey boys trotting with the donkeys all day long, eating 
nothing themselves, but carrying a bundle of clover for 
the little beast’s dinner. The runners who go ahead of 
the carriages are quite as fast as horses at full speed, 
and seem to tire as little. In walking along the streets 
of Cairo at night one often sees, in front of shops and 
bazaars, a cot stretched out upon which sleeps the watch¬ 
man of the premises, an honest Berber. With all their 
honesty they are yet very superstitious, and, like the 
negroes, wear some charm badge or amulet to keep away 
evil spirits. 

But even this rapid list does not complete our 
calendar of peoples who dwell here. Turks, Armenians, 
Jews, Caucasians, Europeans, in fact people from nearly 
every country, have found their way into Egypt, and hardly 
a day passes which does not see representatives from 
nearly every land marching along in the shadows of the 
pyramids. 

EDITOR'S NOTE :—The first article of this series appeared in our 
last number and was entitled, “ The Land of Egypt.” The present article 
Wilt be followed in our next issue by “ The Story of Egypt.” 






SIR THOMAS AND THE CUP. 


T HE international yacht races have resulted in the greatest 
struggles in yachting history for the famous America’s cup, 
won by a Yankee yacht in British waters fifty years ago. 

This America’s cup—never the Queen’s cup, as it is some¬ 
times erroneously called—was offered by the Royal Yacht Squad¬ 
ron during the first of the great world’s fairs, the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition, held in London in 1851, as a prize for a race open to 
yachts of all nations, to be sailed around the Isle of Wight. Fifteen 
yachts entered the race, the prize being taken by the America, a 
combination of yacht and pilot boat and a craft of one hundred and 
seventy tons burden. So remarkable were her sailing qualities, and 
so admirably was she handled, that it was impossible to arrange for 
subsequent races in British waters. 

No one would ever imagine from the appearance of the quaint, 
and almost inartistic silver pitcher, which was recently exhibited in 
Tiffany’s window in Union Square, New York City, that it could 
possibly be the object of half a century of yachting contests in which 
were involved the genius, daring and interest of two of the world’s 
greatest nations, and an expenditure of millions of dollars. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, this modest and well-nigh commonplace 
piece of silver, stands unrivalled amor\g the trophies of the seas, the 
desire and envy of every yacht club in the world. 

Many a noble sportsman has crossed the seas to “ lift the cup,” 
but Sir Thomas Lipton is the noblest of them all. His fine qualities 
as a thorough sportsman and gentleman, have won for him a high 
place in the esteem of the American public. It was his second at¬ 
tempt to lift the cup, and his graceful boat, Shamrock II, was, by 
common consent, the fastest yacht that ever crossed the ocean on 


thfriy-eight seconds, 
fing the probability that the 
speed limit in ra6n¥g ? yS5'RTs, under sail, has been reached 
that the old defender, the Columbia, was chosen by the 
committee qfLthe New'York Yacht Club over two new 
yachts which were built especially, and at a great expense. 
t6 defend the cup. 

With that courtesy that is unfailing. Sir Thomas Lipton 
invited the publishers and editor of this magazine to visit him on 
his steam yacht Erin, and also extended to them an invitation to 
be his guests at one of the races, and on both occasions, as always, 
his hospitality was princely. It was on these occasions that the 
stereographs illustrating this article were taken. 

We learn that Sir Thomas Lipton has resolved, as he expressed 
it, “ to have another try for that cup,” and we rejoice to hear it, for 
if it must some day go back to its old home across the seas, we 
would rather he would carry it back than anyone else, for he has 
already won our hearts, and we shall not love him the less if he 
shall be fortunate enough to win the cup. 

Miss Hallie Erminie Rives, who was a guest of Sir Thomas Lip¬ 
ton on his yacht Erin, has sent to Sir Thomas an embroidered white 
silk flag, which bears the figure of a shamrock in green in the cen¬ 
tre. while around this these verses, by her, are embroidered : 


Eastward—westward—o'er seas and cross again, 

A thousand leagues and turn about and back with sun and spray ; 
Inward—outward—whether gain or loss again— 

Heart of Erin 1 You’ve a heart near to ours to-day. 


Eastward—westward—fresh from Ulster's shore again, 
Half the way around the world before the touch began : 
Seaward—landward—now the friendly war again— 

Win or lose, praise the Lord, Ireland sends a Man ! 


the same errand. 

In the first race of the series, the closest and most exciting race 
in the history of yachting, Shamrock II was beaten by Columbia by 
only one minute and twenty seconds official time, over a 30-mile 
course. In the second race, the American boat won by only three 
minutes and thirty-five seconds, official time, and in the third race 
by forty-one seconds official time ; the three races being won by the 


Eastward—westward—lean and lift the glove again, 

A queen's own gauntlet, a gauge that's fair and clean : 
Windward—leeward—here’s the sport we love again— 
Never braver color flew than Shamrock’s green ! 

Eastward—westward—Erin’s harp is up again, 

Erin’s soul is staunch and true. Erin's star is luck : 
Hereward—homeward—sad, or glad or cup again— 
Here’s a bottle bottom up to Lipton's pluck 1 



















S. R. ELMER, 


OME in! the portal’s wide, 1 its archway deep 
Shall shield your lofty brow and backward keep 


- What strong diversion, profitless and vain, 

Would now invade my hushed and lowly fane. 

That curtained care here find sweet recompense. 
While restful glooms now guard the cherished sense 
Lo, vistas wide and wonderful invite 
Your quickened soul to pathways of delight. 

Leave softly then the guise that men call You 
Forgotten here, and. Life’s Incognito, 

Come forth 1 no barrier mockingly allures; 

All truth, all beauty, all the world is yours s 
Unconquered grandeurs lift their loftiest head, 2 
Untrampled edens wait your spirit-tread. 3 
No farthest realm shall bar my honored guest, 42 
Nor dreamy Orient 4 nor unbounded West, 5 
Where falling Day low sweeps the narrowing earth, 6 
Where high Ecliptic zones the swelling girth, 7 
O’er wide Saharas, 8 over waters vast 9 
Ungrudging Nature spreads the rich repast. 

For you the Arctic floats his palaced isles, 6 
To you Oasis waves her garland wiles; 10 
For you stern Winter drapes the desert heights 11 
And summer vales embower their soft delights. 12 
For you wild creatures roam the solitudes, 13 
(Hark 1 how the warblers thrill the garnished woods,) 
For you great steeps their glorious torrents pour, 14 
For you proud surges dash upon the shore. 15 
See darkened Jove fling wide his forked wrath, 16 
See dire Tornado sweep his awful path, 16 
See kingly Neptune calm the briny foam, 17 
See Luna walk in peace the spangled dome; 17 
See quaking mountains blow their fiery breath, 18 
See sulphurous battle hurl the storm of death, 19 41 
See soft-eyed flowers turn sweetly to the sun, 20 
See sinless childhood kneel when day is done. 21 

See dark the tumults of our restless race, 22 
See all the triumphs that its toils embrace,— 
Grotesque and strange or beautiful and grand, 
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The trophies of the tireless brain and hand 
Groveling or winged deep Purpose to fulfill 
That bends high nature toward the sovereign will 
See chariots now the vassal winds and waves, 28 
See sun-streams and the lightning for thy slaves; 
Sped at the bidding of the pigmy proud 
See senseless matter as with soul endowed. 

See eager iron and impetuous brass 21 
The witless brawn of yesterday surpass, 

See vaporous strength the floods of day increase, 2 
See vaulting tides their volted thrills release, 20 
To plow the earth through labyrinthian ways 
And touch the deeps with dauntless energies. 

See chastened wilds the strong behest obey, 27 
See humbled hills their dearest tribute pay. 
Colossal view man’s stony dreams arise, 28 
Majestic mark his Babels greet the skies. 2 '’ 

What regal splendors crown his capitals, 30 
What shining names deck his memorial walls, 31 
What pageants tread his palaced walks of state, 32 
What royal souls reveal the truly great, 38 
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Or Peasant counted greater than his pelf, 

Or Prince annointed sovereign of himself. 

’Mid all the grandeurs of his teeming marts, 
’Mid all the treasures of his rapturous arts, 

’Mid all the courtly pathways of the proud, 
’Mid all the triumphs of the toil-endowed, 
Where man the tyrant recreant hath lived 
Or man the burdened gloriously athieved; 

Or ’mid the record of the patient years, 

Anon of hope or retrogressive tears,— 

See strange what sights, famed of the old and 
Lofty or lowly lurk the nations through: 

See chastened Pekin, 31 China’s human clods, 35 
See groping India ’mid her templed gods, 36 
See happy isles that greet the rising Sun, 

Their idols banished and their hope begun; 

See glad Hawaii in her peaceful sea, 87 
Japan awakened 38 and Philippia free, 89 
Or Ceylon in progressive paths intent, 
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Or Persia reaching toward the Occident ; 40 
See dazzling Venice , 43 see Alhambra’s boast, 
Gibraltar’s strength , 44 Naples’ enchanted coast , 45 
See Kremlin’s marvels , 46 see the castled Rhine , 47 
See Switzer’s cottage where the glaciers shine ; 48 
See Albion’s ships , 49 see Kaiser’s camps of war, 
See sumptuous phalanx of imperiled Czar , 50 
See hiding harems of the Golden Horn , 81 
See Oklahoma and the billowing corn ; 82 
See lordly Hudson , 83 
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see the silvered crest 
That points the nations to imperial West , 51 
See laureled hill in Freedom’s day still bright , 55 
See yeoman’s grave where millions say, “Good Knight !” 8< 
See Fame’s Valhallas of the Riddarholms, 

See Minster piles for power’s illustered tombs , 57 
See garners rare where patience hath bestrown 
What time hath gleaned or skill and science won, 
Where mental monarchs, royal right to prove, 

With priceless gifts have decked the lavish Louvre . 58 
Exulting in the kingship of the Man 
View now the glories of his Vatican 59 
And awed beneath St. Peter’s seraphed dome 60 
See Promises unutterable come, 

Or, low where heroes and where martyrs stood , 61 
Thro’ quenchless faith look toward the crown of God, 
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Then mount with me the matchless Pyramids , 62 
Where sentient rocks dream of the elder time, 
Where wearied Pharaohs rest their princely heads 68 
And templed mountains breathe their hope sublime 


Then gaze upon the crumbling, silent halls 65 
Embalmed in song or rich in deathless lore, 
Where laureled genius all your mind enthralls, 
And all the haunts of classic deeds explore. 


Then linger hushed, upon the changeless plain, 
Where shepherds still their gentle flocks enfold, 
Where all the skies once heard a sweet refrain 
By radiant choirs there to shepherds told, 
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Where all the watchers of the circling night 
In joyous greeting of Good-Will to Earth 
Once bent their courses toward His mystic Light 
In wondrous tidings of a Saviour’s birth . 67 

Then wander lone along the sacred strand 68 
And rippling pavement of sweet Galilee, 

Where Faith yet reaches toward His mighty hand. 
Where gentle Jesus walked upon the, sea ; 69 

There in the tide behold thy restless heart, 

Its swelling griefs and passions unallayed 
Till glooming doubts and fitful fears depart, 

Till Trust doth hear, “ ’Tis I; be not afraid!” 

There tread the Kills yet hearkening to the Word 
More mighty than the conqueror’s trump hath blown, 
More sage than royal wisdom yet hath heard. 

More tender than the harper’s dream hath known. 

Stay not thy feet till eager they have pressed 
Fair Olive’s brow and low Gethsemane , 70 
Nor till thy reverent glances have caressed 
The rugged way up holy Calvary ,— 71 

“Golgotha” still, without the city gate , 72 
Where ev’ry vain and guilty pride still scorns. 

Where, mocked of sightless beggars, still doth wait 
Triumphant Pity diadem’d of thorns . 78 

Through countless ways deep inspiration find 
To willing heart or for the opening mind; 

Then, glowing with the fullness of the theme, 

Nor weary yet in lowly paths to dream, 

Find last with me the haunts of vanished youth , 74 
Where ruthless change nor wanton anguish come, 

And childhood’s revel in the bowers of truth, 

All hallow’d in the tender beams of Home, 

Where wakened memory greets with kindling eye 
The cherished glance and sweet reality 75 
Of forms and faces long beyond the sky ; 

There rest thee in the loves that cannot die, 

There bless in me the magic art divine 
Till forms of light thy radiant soul entwine. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH 


OUR STEREOGRAPHED PRESIDENT. 

THE EDITOR. 


N O words can adequately express the feelings of abhorrence and 
sorrow which overwhelmed the hearts of men when they 
learned that the President of this great Republic had been 
stricken down by the hand of an assassin. This outburst of grief 
knew no political or geographical bounds. It crossed oceans and 
overswept continents and permeated all strata of humanity from the 
highest to the lowest. Every home was desolated and every heart 
knew the bitterness of bereavement. It is not too much to say that, 
in the world’s history, no other death ever caused more universal 
sorrow. 

Naturally, the question arises, “Why was this? Why, in im¬ 
perial England and autocratic Russia and regal China and in the 
world’s uttermost parts, were men stirred and saddened by this 
calamity?” It was not alone because the man stricken was one of 
the world’s topmost men who stood in the splendor of “the fierce 
light that beats against the throne,” but because his greatness was 
his goodness, and this enthralled the admiration of the world. In 
the moment when such a man falls the very heart of humanity 
seems to stand still, and an electrical thrill, like a universal pang, 
encircles the globe. 

It is singularly fortunate for the present, as well as for succeed¬ 
ing generations of Americans, that the late President realized that a 
stereographic record is the best preservative of historical events, and 
it was this which led him to invite one of the best stereoscopic pho¬ 
tographers to accompany him on nearly all of his trips. The stereo¬ 
graphs thus taken are remarkably vivid and life-like. They show 
William McKinley on many important occasions and in exceedingly 
characteristic positions, such as taking the oath of office at his inau¬ 
guration as President of the United States for the second time; 
walking arm in arm with some of his old comrades ; in the very act 
of delivering his greatest speeches in various parts of the country ; 
grouped with his Major-Generals; seated at his desk in the White 
House the very day of the blowing up the Maine; with his Cabinet; 
and, again, with his head bowed in prayer as Cardinal Gibbons pro¬ 
nounces the benediction at the close of the great Dewey celebration. 

It was after he had sat in silence, and gazed upon these 
scenes from the life of Mr. McKinley for more than an hour, 
that a young man of more than ordinary culture and energy 
lifted his eyes to mine and said in a tone of deep earnestness, 
that showed how thoroughly his emotions were stirred, “A man 
can do a great deal of ruminating while looking at these views.” 

These stereographs lie before me as I write, and, occasionally, 
I lay down the pen and place one of them in the stereoscope, and find 
it so amazingly life-like that it almost startles me ; for it unfolds the 
story of that beneficent life most powerfully and realistically, un¬ 
biased by prejudice and untouched by subservient flattery. It is as 
though we were actually gazing upon the real man as he moved 
about from day to day and lived his life among his fellows. 
Biographies innumerable will be written of President McKinley 
and each will reflect the political and religious proclivities of its 
author, but in the stereograph, the personal equation of the historian 
is eliminated, and the true record of the man stands forth as written 
by the sunlight’s unerring fingers. 

As illustrating the power of the stereograph to portray character, 
1 would direct your attention to a few of these views, which are of 
especial interest to me. One represents the President addressing 
the soldiers in San Francisco when his wife lay so sick that her life 
was despaired of. Had he followed his own inclinations he would 


have stayed by her side, for he was always tenderly thoughtful of 
her, but the appointment had been made, the soldiers were expect¬ 
ing him, and the stereograph shows him in the act of uttering those 
memorable words, “It is a noble thing to do duty for one’s coun¬ 
try.” Again, he is represented as standing on a platform with the 
Governor of Alabama on his right and Booker T. Washington on 
his left, illustrating in a striking manner the potency of his influence 
in the eradication of sectional feeling and prejudice. Again, he is 
portrayed standing on a platform banked with flowers, while 
the "Cowboys” ride past, giving him their roughriders’ 
salute, showing how enthusiastically he was received by all 
classes of citizens. 

But of all the stereographs there are three others that 
will linger longest in my memory. One of these was taken 
at Canton, and represents President McKinley leaning far over 
the rail at the rear of his special train, his hand extended 
down to meet the little out-stretched hand of a neighbor’s 
daughter who stands in the crowd below, and whose hand 
reaches up to grasp his. Where else could be seen a sight like 
that? Where on earth, elsewhere, would the leader of a great people 
unbend and sympathize with, and become part of, the child-life of 
the nation ? We do not think of the genial man bending over the 
rail as the President, but as some noble-hearted, frolic-loving soul 
whom the children claim as one of themselves. Still another ster¬ 
eograph, a companion-view I might call it, brings out the same trait 
in the great man’s character, but with added touches that reveal his 
heart’s inherent grandeur. Mr. McKinley is on his western trip 
and is standing in a miner's settlement. A miner’s little daughter, 
the happy possessor of a small camera, has requested the President 
to let her “snap ” him. He graciously consents, but while, on a 
former occasion, he did not consider it below his dignity as President 
of the United States to bend nearly double to shake hands with his 
neighbor’s children, he does think it somewhat undignified to be 
photographed, even by a miner's child, smoking a cigar. So he 
takes the cigar from his mouth and holds it behind him, and thus he 
is unconsciously stereographed from the back with the cigar smok¬ 
ing in his hand and the little girl, surrounded by a group of un¬ 
abashed playmates, “snapping ” him. No sweeter testimony to the 
charming simplicity and peerless dignity of a great man was ever 
produced, than this stereograph. 

Sad indeed and almost heart-rending is it to turn from scenes of 
surging multitudes and great occasions and sweet, loving intercourse 
with the children, to that solitary casket draped with the stars and 
stripes he loved so well and covered with flowers, as the remains of 
William McKinley lay in the White House Sept. 17th. He, him¬ 
self, gave us the explanation of it all—the only one we have—“ It 
is God’s way.” Well, it certainly is not ours, and as we gaze upon 
the long line of soldiers and citizens escorting the casket to its last 
resting-place, may we not say that great as have been the achieve¬ 
ments of this country of ours during the last four years, great in 
war, great in science, and great in industry, the simple story of 
William McKinley’s life is worth them all. Against America’s 
historical horizon, he stands forth a conspicuous figure, simple, 
majestic, gracious. 

'' Like some tall cliff that lifts its noble form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 



HARRY STEELE MORRISON. 

T was dusk on a May evening when I reached the Pennsylvania Railroad 
station in Jersey City and boarded the ferry for New York. I am sure I was 
somewhat bewildered by the strange surroundings, for I had never been East 
before, and had not heard that it was necessary to cross a ferry to enter New York 
City. When I reached Cortlandt street I was chiefly anxious to secure a bed for the 
night, and I went up to a policeman and asked him if he knew of any cheap boarding¬ 
houses. He told me that he knew of one about seven miles away, up in Harlem, but 1 
decided that I wouldn’t try to go there at night. I then went to a near-by drug store, 
and they told me of a place where I could get a bed for twenty-five cents. It turned out 
to be a common lodging-house, but I wasn’t afflicted with aesthetic tastes, and was very 
glad to find any place so cheap. 

When I awoke the next morning I started down Broadway to see something of the city, 
and I had not proceeded far when I saw before me the tall building of the New York World, 
I was very much impressed with the prosperous air of those offices, and though 1 knew absolutely nothing of the paper, 
I determined to have an interview with the editor. I thought he might possibly be more willing to sign a contract 
with me for articles, and to pay me some money in advance than the editors in Chicago had been. 1 entered the elevator 
and went up to the eleventh floor, where the editorial offices are. I saw a door with the words “ Editorial Offices of the 
Evening World; Positively No Admittance,” printed upon it, but I walked right in. 1 had learned in Chicago that it doesn’t 
pay to stop at signs in newspaper offices. 

1 found the editor without difficulty, and when I stood before him I lost no time in stating the object of my visit. 1 
told him that I expected to sail for Europe within a few days, and that I was going to interview Mr. Gladstone, and perhaps 
Queen Victoria. 1 said to him that if he wanted anything in the way of such interviews he had better tell me then, 
as I probably wouldn’t have time to call again before sailing. 

He looked at me in astonishment. I think they’re used to seeing all sorts of persons in the offices of the New York 
World, but at that time I was probably a new sort. The editor asked me how I proposed to travel to Europe. 1 told him 
that it was my intention to work my way on a steamship of some kind, and that I had twenty-five dollars with which to 
start. He didn’t wait to ask me any more questions. He touched a button and told one of the reporters, when he appeared, 
“ to write that youngster up.” Then he called an artist and told him to make a sketch of me. I sat down and submitted to 
these operations, and was of course greatly interested in all that went on about me. The reporter asked me a great 
many questions, and finally inquired if I could write as easily as I talked. I told him I thought I could, and he said I had 
better write myself the story of what I expected to do when I reached the other side. So 1 sat down and wrote my first 
newspaper article in the office of the World. 

About two hours later 1 went out into City Hall Park and heard som'e of the newsboys calling out, “ Extry paper, all 
about the Boy Reporter going to Europe to interview Mr. Gladstone !” and when I bought a copy of the paper I 
saw there on the front page the first two columns filled with the story of the trip I was about to take, and there was an 
imaginary drawing of me seated beside Mr Gladstone at Hawarden Castle, interviewing him. Of course this was 
very surprising to me. It was the first time I had seen my name in such large type, and being unused to the ways of 
New York journalism, 1 couldn’t imagine how they had issued this paper in such a short time after I first visited 
the office. All that day I went about New York hearing the newsboys calling out, “ Extry paper, all about the Boy 
Reporter,” and I could scarcely believe that this “ Boy Reporter ” was 1. 


PART II. 


IN THE GALLEY OF AN OCEAN LINER. 
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The editor of the Evening World was very kind to me 
while I remained in New York. He gave me occasional 
assignments to cover, and paid me enough for my work to 
defray my expenses, so that when I was finally ready to sail 
1 had my twenty-five dollars still intact, except the little I 
had spent in Washington. 

I found it very difficult indeed to get a chance to work 
my way across the ocean. When 1 started out 1 thought this 
would be one of the easiest things I would have to do. 
I had often read advertisements calling for men to work their 
passage, and I thought there must be something that a boy 
could do as well. But I passed through many discourage¬ 
ments before I was finally successful, and was often tempted 
to give up the whole trip and return to my three-dollar and 
a half position in Chicago. However, my pride forced me 
to keep on trying, and I was always cheered and encouraged 
by the thought of the things I would see and do in Europe. I 
visited every ship I could find bound for any port in England, 
and I told the stewards that 1 would do any kind of work if 
they would only allow me to go across. I told them I would 
wash dishes, peel vegetables, or scrub floors, but somehow 
they always had some excuse to make. They said I wasn’t 
old enough, or strong enough, or I hadn’t any experience, and 
sometimes they didn’t exert themselves to make any ex¬ 
cuse, but simply swore at me, and ordered me off the ship. 
Several times 1 almost succeeded in getting a place, but at 
the last moment was again turned away. 

I finally began to think that it would not be possible for 
me to work my passage, and one Saturday morning I deter¬ 
mined to take the money I had and buy a steerage ticket 
on one of the fast steamers sailing for Liverpool. I knew 
that if I did this I would find myself in England without any 
money, but 1 felt confident I would find work of some kind 
to support me until the editors began to send the cheques. 
I got my things together on this Saturday morning and 
hurried down to the Cunard pier, expecting to take their 
steamer, but when 1 arrived I found that 1 had reached my 
decision too late, for the vessel had already sailed, and was 
proceeding down the bay. I was again disappointed, and 1 
stood there at the pier sadly bewildered and wondering what 
I had better do next. After awhile I noticed in the next 
dock one of the vessels of the Atlantic Transport Line, 
which I hadn’t visited, and I determined to see the steward 
and make one more effort to get a chance to work my way. 

I found him very pleasant, and to my great surprise he said 
that they needed a boy to work in the pantry, and that if I 
wanted to go across I could remain aboard, as they were to 
sail very soon. So after all my days of discouragement 1, at 
last, succeeded in finding work, and this experience was en¬ 
couraging to me throughout the trip. It taught me that it 
truly pays to try again. 

1 did not have to work the first night on board, I was 


shown down to a small, stuffy room in which I was to sleep 
with seven men. I was given a bunk, and I thought I had 
better get to bed early the first night, and be well-rested for 
my work of the next day. But the bunk they gave me was so 
short it was not possible for me to lie at full length in it, and 
it was too narrow to permit of any other position, so I did 
not have a very comfortable night. It seemed that 1 had just 
closed my eyes when at four-thirty in the morning one of the 
sailors shook me and told me I must get up stairs to work. 
On the upper deck the chief steward was awaiting me, and 
he showed me into the pantry, where he said my chief duty 
during the voyage would be to wash dishes. I was glad to 
hear this, for I had the mistaken idea that dish-washing is 
always easy work. There was a large pile of dirty dishes, 
even at this.early hour, and I fixed the hot water and began 
to wash them. I had the pile almost finished, when the 
stewards brought in another and larger pile from the dining¬ 
room, and that was the way it went all day long. No 
sooner was one lot finished than there were others waiting 
attention, and 1 soon made up my mind that I had never 
before seen so many dirty dishes. They had about sixty 
passengers on board the steamer, beside the cattlemen, and 
they served five meals each day. From the quantity of 
dishes that had to be washed it would seem as though 
each passenger must use at least six plates a meal—a very 
great piece of extravagance as it appeared to me. 

I was in the pantry from four-thirty in the morning 
until nine o’clock at night, with just an hour and a half off 
between luncheon and tea for rest. I would not have minded 
the work, however, if I had not suffered so from sea-sickness. 
The second day out this sensation came over me, and I 
told the pantryman, or “ Pants,” as we called him, for 
short, that I simply must get up on deck for some fresh air. 
He looked at me suspiciously, and pointed to a bucket 
underneath the sink. “ You can use that, if you have to," 
he said, “ but you will have to stay down and wash dishes. 
The passengers can’t eat off dirty plates, simply because 
you’re a little sick at your stummick.” So for three days 
1 was sentenced to be sea-sick and to wash dishes at the 
same time, and I do not think any traveller can imagine a 
more sickening combination than that. 

But the twelve days’ voyage was over at last, and I was 
very thankful when the vessel anchored in the Thames off 
London. 1 went ashore as soon as possible, and that first 
day in the world’s metropolis I never can forget. Every¬ 
thing was new and interesting, and 1 felt like a boy in a 
fairy book who had suddenly been transported to some 
unheard of sphere. The narrow, crowded streets and the 
quaint old buildings appealed to my sense of the romantic, 
and I am afraid I spent a great deal of time that first day in 
wandering aimlessly up and down the city. I did not have 
any very definite plans when I landed, except that I had 
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determined that it would be a good plan for me to earn some 
money during the first few weeks of my stay, enough, at least, 
to pay my board. I expected to send articles to certain news¬ 
papers, and supposed I would receive money in return for 
them, but until the cheques began to come I wanted to 
save as much as 1 could of the money I already had in hand. 

1 bought copies of some of the evening papers, and 
among the advertisements I noticed one calling for a boy 
to work in an inn for his room and board during the morn¬ 
ings. I had not thought of taking a place of this kind, but 
1 decided that it would be worth something to be sure of 
my living expenses, and I therefore lost no time in answer¬ 
ing the advertisement. I was fortunate in securing the 
situation. The English boys apparently did not care to work 
for their board and lodging, for the landlady'at the inn said 
that I was the first to call. She was a very pleasant 
woman, and I felt at home with her almost from the very 
first. My work was nothing very difficult to do. 1 had to rise 
early in the morning in order to make the fires and bring 
in the fuel, and, in addition, I had chores to do and errands 
to run which kept me busy until about noon each day. The 
afternoons I had to myself to do as I pleased, and 1 spent 
them in going all over London and seeing whatever 1 could of 
the famous places I had read about. The inn was located 
in the old city proper, so most of the interesting buildings 
were near at hand. 

At the end of about two weeks the day for the Queen’s 
Jubilee procession came around, and 1 was allowed the 
morning off, so that I could get a good place from which, 
to view the parade. I started out about six o’clock, but 
even at that hour the streets were much crowded, and I 
began to think that it would be impossible for me to find 
any place from which I could see over people's heads. 
Finally, however, I came to a church which was built out 
on one of the streets through which the procession was to 
pass. Two sides of the structure were hidden with seats, 
but on a third side there was a window-sill with an unob¬ 
structed view of the street. There were two boys already 
perched there, but 1 concluded that there was room for 
another, and it was not long before I was seated beside 
them. I am sure we three had a better view of the pageant 
than many who paid large sums for seats in the grand stands. 

It was all very beautiful and inspiring, but 1 was disap¬ 
pointed in not getting a good look at the Queen. The 


carriage in which she rode was driven rapidly past the place 
where we sat, and I only succeeded in getting a passing 
glimpse of her over the shoulder of the Princess Beatrice. 
She had come and gone in a moment, and the only impres¬ 
sion 1 had was of an old lady continually bowing and 
smiling in response to cheers of the crowd. I made up 
my mind that day that I would secure a closer glimpse of 
the Queen before 1 left England, but at that time I had no 
idea how I could ever secure an audience, for during my 
first two weeks I had learned how difficult it is even to gain 
admittance to the Castle without the proper introduction. 

Soon after the Jubilee celebrations were over I thought 
it about time I secured my interview with Mr. Gladstone. I 
had been so sure of getting it that I had promised it to 
various editors before leaving America, and from what 1 had 
read of the “ Grand Old Man ” 1 supposed he was always 
willing to see any person who called at his home. As I look 
back upon these days 1 am perfectly amazed at my astound¬ 
ing and monumental simplicity. Mr. Gladstone had not 
been in London for some time, and, in order to see him, 

1 was obliged to visit Hawarden Castle. Before going, 
however, 1 took the precaution to write and let him know 
that I was coming, thinking he might feel a keen disap¬ 
pointment if he should be absent and thus miss my call. I 
hoped to receive an answer saying it would be all right, for 
me to come right down, that he would be glad to see me, but 
I waited several days, and finally received only a short note, 
evidently written by a lady, in the third person, saying, 
“ Mr. Gladstone’s Secretary regrets that owing to his ill 
health he is quite unable to see strangers, and it will not 
be of any use for you to come down.” 

This note was very discouraging. I had not expected a 
reply of this kind, and 1 wrote to the “ Secretary ” and 
stated how important it was that 1 get the interview. I told 
her that I had already promised it to the editors and if I 
failed to get it they would say I could not accomplish what 1 
had started out to do, and they would not have much confi¬ 
dence in my ability. This letter did not seem to make any im¬ 
pression, for I received no further reply, and after waiting a 
week 1 made up my mind to visit Hawarden and see what I 
could accomplish when on the ground ; for 1 was determined 
not to return without having seen and talked with Mr. 
Gladstone. 


[Editor's Note. —Mr. Morrison’s next article in this series will be entitled 
My Visit to Windsor Castle.”] 
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THE STEREOGRAPH IN THE EVENING SCHOOL. 

FRANK V. CORNISH, LONDON, ENGLAND. 



E VENING schools in cities are growing more popular each year. 
Working boys with a desire to better their condition find in them 
a chance of continuing their studies after they have been com¬ 
pelled to leave the day school and take on the immediate serious 
responsibility of bread-winning. Most of these determined little 
fellows are blessed with more than the average pluck, but the great 
drawback to successful results in teaching these enterprising young¬ 
sters is the fact that they have little or no time in which to prepare 
their lessons outside the schoolroom, 

To meet this difficulty various expedients have been tried. My 
experience in this kind of work, both in America and in England, 
has led me to conclude that in stimulating an interest and awaken¬ 
ing a desire for further practical intellectual development a great 
deal more depends upon the instructor and the helps that he brings 
into use than is the case in the day school. School Boards have 
recognized this fact in employing resourceful men of experience 
as teachers in evening schools, at wages which would be considered 
wasteful for the same grade of work to be accomplished in the 
day school where the class room conductor has the advantage of 
keeping his pupils under his direction for study as well as for 
recitation and drill. 

As a resident of Toynbee Hall in London (a university settle¬ 
ment), I was invited to give'a series of talks to an evening class for 
boys in the Northey Street School, Limehouse. I undertook to give 
these ambitious little cockneys an idea of boy life in the United 
States, and by way of introduction I wanted to get before their minds 
a conception of the natural resources, products and industry in the 
United States. I began by putting in the hands of each two boys 
in the same seat a stereoscope and a stereograph. In this way I 
provided forty boys with laboratory material by using only twenty 
instruments and twenty stereoscopic photographs of the same place 
or object. The lesson lasted an hour, and three or four different 
subjects furnished ample illustration for the talk which I gave them 
while they studied their specimen with their eyes and listened with 
their ears. I had the satisfaction of as keen interest and undivided 
attention from them as that enjoyed by an experienced lecturer from 
advanced students who had been trained to think. 

Mr. Alvin E. Pope, in the Nebraska School for the Deaf, was 
able to use a different stereograph with each pupil at the same time, 
because they could not hear him talk. I found it necessary to have 
all the pupils in the class studying the same subject, in order to 
keep their eyes intent upon the same line of thought suggested 
to them through their ears. The class was asked to look for 
facts reproduced in the windows of the stereoscope, so that they 
discovered for themselves a great deal that 1 wanted them to know 


without my telling it to them. The growth of pineapples in the 
Southern States was thus represented to them while I described the 
climatic conditions of that section and pointed out its location on the 
map. A cotton picking scene, with its negroes, served to introduce 
the colored population of the district, and a stereograph of orange 
picking and an avenue of cocoanut trees, added to the other two, 
were quite sufficient for a whole evening’s instruction. The second 
evening I made use of a stereograph of one of the big trees of Cali¬ 
fornia to introduce the forests in the different parts of the country. 
After bringing before them a field of Indian corn from one of the 
Northern States, I was able to keep their eyes bright with interest 
while I explained how hogs are fed upon it and fitted for market in 
the great slaughter houses of the Western cities as represented in 
the stereograph entitled “A Half Mile of Pork.” 

1 was gratified after my second evening’s work to be told by the 
head master of the school that he intended to invite a member of 
the School Board to visit the class at its next meeting. He told me 
that he thought this was one of the best devices he had yet seen for 
graphic instruction, and he said that he believed it would be speedily 
adopted in day as well as evening schools as soon as its efficiency 
should be appreciated. 

I am convinced that greater efficiency may be had from less ex¬ 
pensive instructors in evening schools if equipped with stereoscopes 
and stereoscopic photographs in the hands of teachers who know 
how to use them. While I have found three or four subjects quite 
enough for a single lesson, 1 do not think it possible to keep the at¬ 
tention unless the whole class studies the same subject at once. The 
apparent expense of providing duplicates can be avoided if different 
instructors arrange to exchange slides. At most the stereograph is 
inexpensive compared with the stereopticon lantern used only in 
darkened rooms, and besides the image, oh the screen is a representa¬ 
tion of what is reproduced in the stereoscope. 

In the early stage of their development large sums of money have 
been wasted in trying to make day school methods fit evening 
schools. Since it is usually the best brain, as well as character, of 
the bone and sinew class which is represented here, educators have 
a deep obligation to provide such means for continuing evening 
classes as shall justify the outlay. There is no portion of the public 
school system where short cuts to results are so necessary as here, 
and I know there are no more willing or grateful pupils. Neglect to 
give them value received, after they have dragged their tired legs 
from a hard day’s work to a class room, and one of the best oppor¬ 
tunities to make better men of these sturdy chaps is lost forever. 
Unless right results do come of evening schools they must inevitably 
be dropped. 1 believe the stereograph is going to help make them a 
permanent feature of the educational system. 
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THE CHILD AND THE STEREOGRAPH. 


HI 


LOUISE KAY. 


WONDER how many mothers, in planning amusements for their 
children, have other than a pastime in mind. To keep Dorothy or 
Frank amused and good-humored after school hours, when the restless 
body and active mind assert their claim to attention with the frequent 
“What shall I do now? I’m tired of this,” is often the main thought 
which finds expression in the picture books, dolls, drums and all manner 
of toy devices showered upon children. It is to the credit of authors, 
publishers and artists that childrens’ books were never more carefully 
prepared nor more attractively presented than at the present day, and of 
good books there cannot be too many; as to the drums, horns and other inventions for 
keeping little folks “quiet” there are opinions and opinions. 

To be amused, entertained, is the child’s prerogative, and if this can be done with something 
more than the pastime motive—with, in fact, the intention of lasting benefit to the mind that is 

“Wax to receive and marble to retain," 

then shall every effort put forth in this direction be a little stone in the building of the foundation upon 
which the superstructure of later years rests. 

But how shall this be accomplished? How, out of the great variety of material presented for the 
attainment of this purpose, shall the best be chosen ? That which shall be attractive to the child not through 
any recommendation of parent or teacher, but because of itself; something that appeals to him at sight and 
rivets his attention, feeds his imagination, expands his intellect—that widens the horizon of his little world, and 

all without the suggestion that there is anything to be learned, to be remembered—for children resent the intro¬ 

duction (the intrusion from their point of view) of anything bearing on lessons during play hours; they believe with 
the author of “A Solitary Summer ” that it is the province of the teacher to instruct and of the mother to 
amuse. That the two are not incompatible under certain favorable conditions, brings us back to the question, 

How out of the great variety of material presented for this purpose (the combining of instruction and amusement) 
shall the best be chosen ? 

Books first, perhaps, from the nursery edition of Mother Goose to others, often of less sense and benefit. 
But successful books for the young depend quite as much upon the pictures plentifully sprinkled between the 

covers as upon the story itself. Whoever heard of a child’s book without pictures ? And what are they for ? 



Not so much to illustrate the story as to attract the eye and incite interest; and the merits of the pictures often 
determine the value of the book. This being so, shall we say books first or pictures first? Let us come 
nearer the truth and say pictures. 

Then we must separate the picture from the book and the picture must become its own story as well as its 
own illustration ; in other words, it must have the power to create—to a certain extent—the story or a suggestion 
of it in the child’s mind. Not that the unwritten picture is always better than the unpictured story ; not that to 
look at a picture satisfies a child and quells the incessant “ What is it ?” That would be a poor picture, indeed, 
in which only a surface interest was aroused. To see through the picture, around it, back of it ; to feel it, 
breathe its atmosphere, become a very part of it, and all quite unconsciously, without effort either physical or 
mental—this is the sort of picture that will unite in harmony present pastime and future profit. 

“And are there,” you ask, “such pictures for children? Pictures in which they may lose themselves in 
delight and wonder, and at the same time absorb acquaintances with not a few famous places and not a little 
knowledge ; pictures in which the mother takes as keen a delight as the child and the child as great an interest 
as the mother. Pictures that will be of lifelong interest, which interest will grow with the years. What are they 
called ? What are they like ? 

Yes, there are such pictures—twin pictures with the family likeness, but each with its own personality strongly 
marked ; photographs, not a picture of a photograph, but true in every detail. Have you guessed ? Yes, they 
are the stereoscopic photographs! the pictures ideal for the family, which must include first last and always, the 
children. 
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In the first place, they are the most absolutely true 
representations and inspire a more than surface interest 
because they represent more than the surface of the 
object photographed. An ordinary photograph gives a 
one-eyed, one-sided, flat view ; it is taken from a one- 
eyed standpoint with a one-eyed camera. The stereo¬ 
scopic photograph gives a two-eyed view, an all-around 
whole-souled impression, because it has. not only heigh 
and breadth, but depth. 

And what has all this to do with 
the child—his pastimes, his education ? 

True, he may not appreciate the fine 
differences,' the absolute distinction be¬ 
tween an ordinary photograph and a 
stereoscopic photograph; he may not 
be interested to hear the whys and 
wherefores ; he may care only for the 
result and nothing for the means. The 
one-sided, one-eyed, surface-deep photographs might 
satisfy him should he never know of a better kind, but 
for the sake of the infinite suggestion, the unfathomable 
interest, the wide-spreading, far-reaching results that 
have their beginnings in pictures, he should be made 
familiar, at an early age, with the very best. 

Is he fond of animals ? Let us make up a set of 
natural history stereographs ; the birds of the air, the 
fish in the seas, the, beasts of the field and jungle, of 
mountain and valley come at his bidding. With the 
present shut out by the “hood” of the stereoscope, the 
here becomes the there —they are not pictures, they are 
to all intents and purposes the very lion or elephant or 
whale they represent. It is marvelous. With the dogs of 
St. Bernard within reach of the hand, in their Alpine 

environment, the stories 

~~~~~ .--------- -- Q f t ' ne g rea t courage 

and sagacity of the an¬ 
imals are made real. 
The dog of Flanders 
becomes a living dog, 
not a storied one. Lis¬ 
ten ! You can hear the 
rattling of the milk-cans 
as the dog-cart is 
pulled over the uneven cobbles of the street or along 
the rough road. Good, patient dogs! We hope you all 
have kind masters like Patrasche in the book. 

And there is the industrial mill. It sounds dry and 
uninteresting. But to see! To be taken into the wheat 
field and be one of the “ hands ” and help from the 
sowing of the seed to the harvesting; to go to the mill 
where wheat becomes flour; to watch the loading of a 


great whaleback ship at a grain elevator; to go down to 
the wharves where it is ready for export, to breathe the 
air, feel the sunshine, hear the voices of the men, the 
hum of machinery ; to be confused a little at the bustle 

on the 
wharf— 


to be a part of it all — think you that a child 

would find this dry? The stereoscopic photograph will 
absorb the child and the child will absorb every detail of 
the photograph. 

Perhaps the child has not reached a tea or coffee¬ 
drinking age. Once a day he may be permitted a small 
cup of “ cambric tea,” and on birthdays or holidays, a 
cup of coffee-tinted milk. But that is no reason why he 
should not know how tea is grown—and cambric, too. 
He might go in great comfort, and at merely nominal 
expense, to the famous Uji plantation near Tokyo, 
Japan, with its countless rows of shrub-like bushes that 
reach not quite to the waists of the girls and boys 
picking the leaves. Their clothes are very 
different from those we wear 
in England or America, 
and what odd 
Very flat and 
or else they run to 
other extreme 
wear no hats at 
simply a cloth bound 
around the head and 
hanging down a little — way in the 

back. And coming down the path between the rows of 
tea-bushes, straight toward you, as you look through the 
stereoscope, is a woman, a Japanese woman with slant¬ 
ing eyes that somewhat fascinate you as she looks right 
at you. I think she would like you to get out of the 
way, for, see, she has a little “Jap” baby across her 
back, like a bundle, and Jap babies sometimes cry like 
other kinds of babies—did you hear him then ? I wonder 
what they are doing in here, and what becomes of all the 


f --'L-y - V 5 •' 

the uneven cobbles 
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tea ? Some day 
we will ask the 
woman to tell us. 

ft 

.And while we 
are about it, we 
may as well 
visit a- coffee 
plantation 
.. Porto 

Rico, where there 
are ever so many colored boys 
and girls working ; and on the way home we 
will stop off at a South Carolina rice field and 
make the acquaintance of dozens of small boys 
and girls who help carry the rice and who might tell 
us about the rice raft. It looks like a good deal 
fun and hardly any work. 

Does the child know anything about salt ? No, 
and he probably doesn’t want to know beyond the fact that it 
is not good to spread over bread like sugar. But tell him 
that hardly a good breakfast or dinner or supper could be 
had without a little salt, and take him, even while you 
sit in your comfortable room, to the great salt fields of 
Russia, and he would at once be interested and realize 
that a great deal of salt is necessary to “go around” 
all the breakfast, dinner and supper-tables in the world. 

For why should all these men and 

women be - • ' . ^ . . working 

in this av- . 11 1 ; ~~~~~~~—_ 

alanche of 


play, and the 
there to run 
wheel - bar- 
rows filled 


planks were put 
the 


of 

...... stuff in the 

background (only they are shaped like the pyramids 

in the Egyptian pictures) if somebody didn’t want 
salt ? And these men and women with spades and 
wheelbarrows have first scraped the salt into little uneven 
mounds within the “ squares ” marked out for them, and 
then along come another set of laborers who take the 
heaps away in wheelbarrows to the stacking-up place, 
where the little mounds from all over the big field go to 
make up quite a mountain of salt. Do you think it 
would be fun to slide down the plank running from the 
ground to the side of that big salt pyramid at the right ? 
I don t believe the men and women have much time to 


of the little salt mountain ; the full barrows go up one plank, 
and after they are emptied, they come down the other. 

Bananas, pineapples and cocoanuts come under the 
head of “ dessert ” and are bound to awaken memories 
and longings. Great hands of bananas (and notice how 
they are hung from the tree—wrong side up, one would 
have thought) with the broad, slashed leaves forming a 
canopy overhead. And in some districts they are carried 
to market, not in baskets or wagons, but on the heads of 
the natives, of little boys and girls. How would you like 
that ? 

Did you know that the cocoanut had a great over¬ 
coat—a top coat—that was pulled off, husked, before it 
gets to us ? And notice while you are in this cocoapalm 
forest, how the cocoanut grows in bunches close to the 
bark at the lowest branches of the tree. And when they 
are piled on the ground, some of them look like great 
big marbles and some of them like Rugby footballs. But 
the funny part is that this big, shaggy cocoanut should 
have such a tiny blossom ; it reminds you, perhaps, of 
mistletoe or of little pearls. 

The pineapples fairly bristle as they grow. Very 
pretty to look at, but not very pleasant to handle or to 
play among. 

And while we are “ down South ” we ought to visit 
the largest tobacco plantation in the world, at Mont¬ 
pelier, Jamaica, W. I. (Perhaps you would wish the 
child’s knowledge on this subject limited, but I am told 
that the weed has lately been put to excellent household 
uses : in winter the smoke and ashes of the cigar killing 
the parasite on palm and rubber tree, and in summer, the 
dried leaf being used as a moth preventive.) This 
plantation is worth visiting if for nothing more than to see 
the men and women, the men with broad-brimmed hats, 
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the women with bright bandanas wound around their 
heads, all apparently happy in their work. And in the 
stereograph showing the tobacco plantation at Pina del 
Rio, Cuba, notice the three boys in the foreground stoop¬ 
ing over _pl an ^ s "(how their 

’:>\\ backs must ache!) 

not far behind 
stand a man 
boy, sup- 
on their 
ers a pole 
upon which are 
hung the big leaves, 
any of the leaves have ugly 
eaten-out places, not eaten, of course, by the boys 
who are working in the field, but by little insects that seem 
to have a special fondness for tobacco in its green state. 
And back toward the right of the picture are two men talking 
—one 1 fancy is the overseer and the other, perhaps, is the 
owner, or a sort of a superintendent; and again he may be a 


visitor from “ up North,” to whom a field hand is explaining 
some interesting detail connected with the tobacco-growing 
industry. What do you suppose it is all about ? You could 
go on supposing all manner of things about the people 
seen through the stereoscope, for every time a fresh view 
is taken, new ideas and fancies are suggested. 

Are the children interested ? Try them. Now 
at this glad Christmas season, when little minds and 
hearts and souls are peculiarly receptive toward the good, 
the true, the beautiful ; when, unlike others, the joy of 
the new gift, the stereoscopic photograph, will not be 
lessened to-morrow nor the day after, nor for many suc¬ 
ceeding days, but will more than realize the happy 
dreams of the “ night before Christmas” (the dream of 
the parents perhaps) for something whose infinite variety 
age cannot wither nor custom stale. And the trial will 
prove to you that the question of combined entertainment 
and instruction, with benefit alike to the entertained and 
the instructor, has been well answered in the stereoscopic 
photograph. 


AN EXPLANATION. 

0 intimate is the relation between stereographs and 
books, and so numerous have been the requests re¬ 
ceived for the latter, that the publishers of “The 
Stereoscopic Photograph’’ have instituted a Book Depart¬ 
ment in connection with this magazine, and will fill orders 
for any book published, postage pre-paid, at the lowest cash 
rates for the same. This is a remarkable opportunity for 
our readers to secure books of every description at lower 
rates than can be had elsewhere. Orders by mail promptly 
attended to. As beautiful and appropriate Christmas gifts, 
we know nothing more desirable than the books advertised 
in the present number of this magazine. 


T HE following is a pretty strong recommendation of 
the stereoscopic photograph. The author made 
this statement in a letter sent to a friend while in 
Switzerland, and while her own first-hand impressions were 
at their clearest and freshest: 

“ If you want a good idea of it, study any of those 
snow stereographs with people crossing crevasses and thread¬ 
ing among blocks and pinnacles of ice and looking down 
into gulfs; they give an excellent idea of it. I could have 
fancied 1 had got into a stereoscope box in a dream.” 

-—From “Swiss Letters/’ by Frances Ridley Hauer gal. 


We desire to call the attention of our subscribers to 
the rare clubbing bargains which appear in this number of 
the Magazine. 


A technical article by Theodore Brown, of England, 
will appear in our next number. It will be of unusual inter¬ 
est and will be illustrated in a striking manner. 

“ Look twice, if what you want is just a conception ; 
once, if what you want is a sense of beauty. "-Amiels Journal. 

'This can be said most truly of the Stereograph. 

If stereographs are life-size spaces of three dimensions 
to the eyes, they should be recognized as such and used as 
such. And if they may be to a greater or less degree, 
according as we use them, the realities to us, then they 
should be treated so as to make them realities as far as 
possible.— Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D. D. 

"After all, how near one to the other is every part of 
the world. Modern inventions have brought into close 
relations widely separated people and made them better 
acquainted. Geographical and political divisions will con¬ 
tinue to exist, but distances have been effaced.”— From 
President McKinley’s speech, Buffalo, Sept. 5, 1901. 

“What is the true significance of that immense mass 
of territory and population known by the name of China to 
us ? An inch of pasteboard on a modern globe, of no more 
account than a China orange 1 Things near us are seen by 
the size of life ; things at a distance are diminished by the 
size of the understanding.”-— Hazlitt. 

The stereoscopic photograph brings these distant 
places (China, for instance) within close range of not only 
the eye, but the understanding. The “pasteboard” becomes 
animated, awakening an interest second only to an actual 
visit to the distant countries. 
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A MISTAKEN NOTION. 


M. S. EMERY. 


ANY years ago, when tea was a rare luxury, an old 
sea-captain sent to a friend a small parcel of 
precious Oolong, thinking to give great pleasure. 
But the thanks of the recipient had a doubtful ring, so the 
captain asked how the family had enjoyed the gift. 

“ Well, you see, we weren’t quite sure how to cook it,” 
was the apologetic confession ; “ but we boiled it tender and 
ate it for greens. It's a curious taste, isn't it?” 

We are all likely to make similar mistakes in our use 
—and, consequently, in our valuation—of stereographs. 
In order, therefore, to get from a stereoscopic tour all the 
pleasure and profit it can give, let us take a few minutes 
in preparation for the journey, and see:— 

a. What is a stereograph ? 

b. How stereographs should be used. 

WHAT IS A STEREOGRAPH ? 

There is a fundamental difference between an 
ordinary photograph and a stereograph. The photograph 
is taken by means of. a single lens-opening in the camera. 
It shows a building, for instance, exactly as we should see 
the same building with one eye closed. But in actual 
vision we use two eyes; the retina of the right eye 
receives one impression, the retina of the left eye receives 
another impression, not the exact duplicate of the first; 
our consciousness combines the two impressions into one ; 
what we practically “ see is a composite of the two 
retinal impressions. 

The photographic camera has only one eye. Just 
as a one-eyed man becomes accustomed to his 
limitations, and learns to piece out his incomplete vision 
with the help of memory and comparison of other ex¬ 
periences, guessing at solidity on the hint of suggestive 
shadows here and there, which could, he feels sure, be 
caused only by certain changes in the direction of the 
surface of a thing, so- we find ordinary photographs, in 
spite of their one-eyed vision, immensely suggestive of 
the experiences of direct vision. Photographs are good 
things. 

But stereographs are far better whenever the subject 
under consideration is one where we wish to experience 
the sensation of actually looking at the things themselves. 
For what we have in a stereograph of any given scene 
is a presentation to each eye, separately, of just what 
that eye would see when the observer occupied one given 
standpoint. The differences between the observations of 
the two eyes, one seeing a little farther around on the 
right side of things, the other seeing farther around their 
left side, can be partially discovered by a careful com¬ 


parison of the two parts of any particular stereograph in 
which some object in the foreground is outlined against 
some object in the background ; but, if we thus examine 
one of the stereographs, merely holding it in the hand 
and looking at its complementary parts as we would look 
at two photographs pasted on one card, and suppose that 
we are getting the good of the stereograph, we are 
making the old mistake of treating tea leaves like spinach. 
The use of the stereoscope is necessary in order that 
we may receive at the same time the two overlapping 
impressions through the two eyes, and so once more get 
the effect of three dimensions in space—height, width, 
thickness or depth. 

The stereoscope does this. It does still more. 

When the stereograph, in its sliding-rack, is brought 
to the right position to suit individual eyesight, and is 
properly seen through the obliquely set stereoscopic lenses, 
the impression made on the eyes by any given detail is 
that of the full-size object at the full, actual distance. 
For instance, suppose a stereograph shows a man who 
was actually thirty feet away from the camera at the 
moment of exposure. His image exists on the print 
only a fraction of an inch high. But, when that tiny 
image, seen through the stereoscopic lens at the distance 
of a few inches, delivers its message to the eyes, it has 
the effect of the very message the eyes would receive 
from the full-size man at the thirty-foot distance. The 
possibility of this correspondence of impressions made by 
a large object at a long distance and a small object at a 
short distance is something readily observed. A common 
letter-envelope, held up at arm’s length, may easily hide 
from view a picture twelve times its size on the wall of 
the room. It may even fill the same focal angle as a 
whole building at a still greater distance outside the win¬ 
dow. In the case of our stereographs, the fact is that a 
printed figure a fraction of an inch high, a few inches 
distant, fills the same space in the eye as a figure five or 
six feet tall at the distance of the real man from the 
operator's camera at the moment of taking the negative. 
The result of the fact is, that when we look through the 
lenses of the stereoscope, we practically look also through 
the stereograph as if it were a transparent screen , and 
we see the real objects, full-size, as far distant from us 
as they were from the camera when the stereograph was 
taken. 

There are some people to whom it appears at first 
that only miniatures of objects are shown in the stereo¬ 
scope. This is due mainly to their constant remembrance 
of the small card a few inches from their eyes. They 
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modify what they might see by what they think they 
ought to see. If such people will take note for a time 
of the fact that they see nothing on the surface of the 
photographic prints so close to their eyes, that they see 
everything back of these prints as actually as if they were 
looking through transparent screens or windows, then 
they may get impressions of objects or places in the 
stereoscope as large as they would if looking at the 
original scene through windows of the same size and at 
the same distance. 

Stereographs, then, can give us (color only ex¬ 
cepted) the very same visual impressions that we should 
receive in the presence of the actual things. 

Moreover, a stereograph, properly seen through the 
stereoscope, takes us into the presence of a certain scene 
in a sense fairly analogous to that in which the telephone 
brings a friend close to us. The intermediate processes 
could be traced if we had space, making a most inter¬ 
esting study. Of course, in the telephone a friend’s body 
is not brought to us ; nevertheless we get a definite sense 
that he, his real self, is brought near us. Not only is he 
near for all purposes of communication through the ear, 
but we feel that we are in his very presence. Our feelings 
are, our experience is, not that we are in the presence 
of a telephone, which gives out certain articulate sounds, 
but in the presence of a human soul. 

Now it is in an analogous way that we may feel that 
we have been transported to the distant place which is 
represented to us in the stereoscope. Our material body 
is in our own chair at home, but our thinking, feeling 
self, our real self, is in the presence of the place repre¬ 
sented in the stereograph. The reason why our experience 
is that a person comes to us in the telephone while we go 

to the place in the stereoscope, is this—What we see, 

more than anything else, gives us our sense of location. 
When we use the telephone we see a room about us, and, 
consequently, we get a distinct sense of our location there. 
But the testimony of our ear at the telephone is that our 
friend is close to us: we can't disregard this any more than 
we can disregard the testimony of our eyes. His voice 
sounds as if he were near, and that is sufficient to make 

us feel as if he were near. But since, in fixing our own 

location, what we see is more important than what we hear, 
our experience is that we stay in our room, and our friend 
comes near to us there. When we use the stereoscope, 
on the other hand, the hood about our eyes shuts our 
room away from us, shuts out the America or England 
that may be about us, and shuts us in with the hill or 
the city or the people standing out behind the stereo¬ 
scopic card. If now we know by the help of maps 


where on the earth's surface this hill or city or group of 
people is located, then we may have a distinct sense of 
our own location there. The conditions are that we shall 
look intently, and look with some’ thought not only of 
the location of what is before us, but also of what we 
know (from the study of the maps) must be on our 
right and left or behind us. 

Now, whenever we do get this sense of location by 
the stereoscope it means that we have gained not merely 
accurate visual impressions of certain places, such as we 
should get if we went there in body, but also part of 
the very same feelings we should experience there. The 
only difference between the feelings gotten in the one 
case and the other is a difference of quantity or in¬ 
tensity, not a difference of kind. Therefore, the ex¬ 
periences we may gain through the stereoscope are not to 
be considered as mere make-believe experiences of being 
in distant places,—not substitutes for real experiences 
there. The representations of parts of distant places 
which are to be before us in the stereoscope will be sub¬ 
stitutes for the real place, but the feelings they may stir 
in us, as well as the visual impressions they may give 
us, are of the very same warp and woof as those gotten 
by going to the place in the body. 

In this beginning of a new century we hear much 
about modern advances in the solution of the problem of 
transportation. Electric railways, automobiles,—the out¬ 
look toward possible future developments is something 
marvelous. But our possession which most resembles the 
magic travelling-carpet of Aladdin in the old story is the 
stereoscope. 

Nobody in these days needs argument for the desira¬ 
bility of travel. We travel to “ see things," to enlarge our 
personal experience of the, world and its people, to gather 
in materials for thought and for growth in thought, and 
to increase our immediate and prospective resources of 
happiness. “ Culture," says Miss Blow in her Study of 
Dante, “ is the process by which the individual reproduces 
in himself the experience of the race." 

The journeys we may take, by the help of the stereo¬ 
scope, can give us stores of delightful memories; at the 
same time they can—if we choose—be the occasion and 
incentive of a long course of reading and study. All we 
already know of history, politics, literature and social life 
will naturally make the sights we see more full of meaning 
and charm. On the other hand, every place we see will 
increase our healthy hunger for a still fuller outlook into 
this world of ours and into the lives of the people, so like 
us, so unlike us, who share with ourselves the enjoyments 
and the responsibilities of being alive to-day, 
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“THE is always in the saddle. Its 

STRENUOUS ear ^ est cra dle is apt to prove a hobby 
or a Pegasus. The “ circumstances.” 
LIFE ” “ hamperings,” “ handicaps,” that 

thwart so many of us are the portals, 
the avenues, the helpers of the “strenuous life.” 

Does inherent physical weakness threaten to impede or 
baffle it? It wrests good health and aggressiveness from 
the wrestling angels of endeavor that pretend to battle it. 

Do the enchantments of ease or learning, the effemina¬ 
cies or pitfalls of the city, predict its early palsy or extinc¬ 
tion ? The invigorants of nature,—the herds, the buffaloes 
and the grizzlies, the fields, the deserts and the mountains 
invite to the retreats of strength, the entrenchments of vital en¬ 
ergies, the sanctuaries of sublimity and inspiration. 

Does rank corruption in the police department of a great 
metropolis outsmell the foulness of the Augean stables? The 
clean hands of an unflinching giant stay not from the Herculean 
labor of its ruthless and healthful purification. 

Do the proffers and denials of the tasks and emoluments of 
the city’s wider stations discourage or check the laudable ambition 
for arduous usefulness ? But electoral defeat may prove a more 
stimulative advantage in some careers than victory in that of many 
a time-serving, self-seeking and elated politician. 

Is it strange, that the sagacity, purity, vigilance and pluck of 
such a spirit should be called by the highest executive to the 
toilsome, unswerving and well-nigh thankless labor of disproving 
in the Civil Service of the Nation the time-shamed fable, “To 
the victor belong the spoils?” Or, in the gathering portent of 
international events, was it to be expected that qualities so con¬ 
spicuously practical should be asked to serve, though in subordinate 
relation, the needs of the rising Navy ? Or can it be forgotten 
whose was the habitual alertness, whose the careful forethought 
that, with war lurking in the horizon, insisted upon such adequate 
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provision of resources in his department, such a 
gathering of powder, such a thorough preparation of “ the 
man behind the gun ” as made the heroism, the rescue and 
the glory of Manila and Santiago possible to the Republic 
and to civilization ? 

Could the “cloisters” of the cabinet or the hamperings 
of physical inaction in the presence of a crisis retain in leash 
for long so genuine an embodiment of force? Can a lack 
of large appointment or authority prevent the high commis¬ 
sion of duty and devotion ? Promote it, or it will promote 
itself. The “ Rough Rider" will pontoon the ocean but he 
will find the enemy. The San Juans will lift upon the 
high ways of peril their chaplets for the brow of verility and 
valor always and everywhere. And from the developments, the 
manifestations, the triumphs of high gifts and unselfish purpose 
still loftier tasks and achievements more momentous are inevitably 
his. The Governorship cannot “ praise ” him, the Vice-Presidency 
cannot “ bury ” him, accident or horror cannot elate or frighten 
him. And if in the opening future, in the heaven-lit pathway 
outpointed by his illustrious predecessor, in the sight of a universe 
he shall lead a chosen Nation moving forward as with the tread of 
an earthquake—it will not be “ Fate it will be such a recogni¬ 
tion, such a mastery of common yet commonly unseen or un¬ 
heeded opportunities and forces as. conserved and utilized in the 
strenuous life and motive, is wonderfully yet typically declarative 
of the benignant purpose of God. 

Thus do we contemplate an exemplar, an embodiment of 
patience, purity and strength, of proved sagacity, of unhalting 
courage, of unswerving rectitude. And, steadied by the counsel, 
supported by the love and confidence of his expectant fellow-citi¬ 
zens. long may this conspicuous manifest of manhood, this sturdy 
believer in the divine right, authority and commission to rule over 
himself, be and continue to be known to the trustful millions of 
America as our loyal, inspiring, incorruptible, Theodore Roosevelt. 



S. R. E. 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE. 

JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT. D. D. 

HIS is indeed the Sea of Galilee! Nineteen hundred years 
ago towns were crowding the shores of this sea down to the 
water's edge. Then we are told there were nine towns 
around this lake with a population not less than 15,000 each, though 
some were larger. They undoubtedly formed an almost unbroken 
line of buildings around the shore. During the Roman occupation 
of this country, it is said there was a small fleet of war vessels on 
this little inland sea. But what burning suggestions come to us as 
we read the Bible records of events that took place here away back 
through the years. I wonder whether Christ was asleep in such a 
boat when the storm arose, and the disciples became “ sore afraid." 
And to think that the waves here have never been entirely at rest 
since they rippled against the shores at Jesus' feet! Is that Simon 
Peter’s boat here in front of us ? How easy it would be for us to 
forget that we are looking at the men and women of to-day, and to 
think that we have here before us one of the large fleet of fisher- 
boats that swarmed upon the sea in those early days! 



Such a stereograph as this recalls to our mind more than one 
such scene in the story of Jesus and His twelve disciples. Here is 
the same Sea of Galilee; though it looks quiet enough now, still at 
any minute a gale is likely to come sweeping down from the north 
lashing this water into waves. Yonder are the hills in the country 
of the Gadarenes where Jesus set free a man from a legion of 
demons. Those men are looking shoreward—are they listening 
to a voice which says. “ Cast the net on the right side and ye shall 
find.” I wonder if these men have ever toiled all night and taken 
nothing. Imagine their surprise if they should suddenly bring up 
such a multitude of fishes that their nets would break and the 
farther boat would have to come and help them, both boats being 
filled until they begin to sink. You remember that from the shores 
of this lake Christ chose nearly all his twelve apostles. Simon and 
Andrew his brother were casting their nets here just in this way when 
the Master called, and they forsook their nets and followed Him. 
The apostles were not men of the better class, worldly-minded and 
self-satisfied : nor were they at the extreme of the social order, the 
restless, revolutionary, discontented element. He called men who 
were at work earning their living by honest labor, fishers and 
farmers. At least two of those possessed great qualities—one the 
impetuous old fisherman who was always ready for action, and the 
other a young dreamer, who long afterwards gave to the world the 
Fourth Gospel, "the sublimest composition of man.” says Cole¬ 
ridge. I would like to know more about that youth ; he could have 
been no common man ! What were the thoughts that swept over 
his soul as he sat in his boat here at night under the stars! 


It would be impossible to definitely locate the field of vision shown in this 
stereograph, even though we learned from the title that it was somewhere on the 
Sea of Galilee, were it not that a most ingenious and practical Key Map system 
has been invented by means of which we can know, in the case of each stereo¬ 
graph, the exact spot where we stand, the direction we look, the extent of our 
field of vision, as well as our geographical surroundings. In the case of the 
present stereograph, which is No. 85 in the Palestine set, please observe on the 
map opposite, the Sea of Galilee. Midway and a little to the left of the western 
shore of the Sea, and near the town of Tiberias, we find the No. 85 in a circle, 
both in red. Two lines in red branch out from near the circle toward the north¬ 
east and southeast, and each of these lines has the number 85 without a circle 
at its end. In the stereograph above reproduced we are standing at the point 
from which these two lines start, and are looking over the waters included be¬ 
tween them. Apart from this map we should be at a loss to know just what was 
included in the field of vision represented in any stereograph, and hence the Key 
Map system is recognized by eminent educators and by all who have used it, as 
the most valuable and indispensable feature in a stereoscopic tour of any country.— 
Editor's Note. _ 

THE INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS’ CLUB. 

HE publishers and editor of The Stereoscopic Photograph 
announce that they will shortly organize "The Interna¬ 
tional Travelers’ Club,” the purpose of which shall be 
the furtherance of pleasureable and profitable book and stereo¬ 
graph study, bearing distinctly upon certain itineraries to be pub¬ 
lished as part of the club program, and planned with a view to 
meeting the needs and wishes of both the stay-at-home traveler 
(“ whose mind travels while his body is forced to stay at home ") 
and the world-rovers, who thus take a delightfully retrospective 
trip, hardly less enjoyable than the first journey. And for those 
who are planning their initial trip, or their second, or maybe their 
fifth, the program of the club will be hardly less suggestive and 
valuable. 

It is thought that membership in the club will bring together 
in aim, study and actual results, those of similar itinerant tastes, 
with the possible end that parties may be formed to reap from 
actual travel the benefits and delights, the wonder and glory, for 
which the club reading and stereograph-looking has prepared them. 

A sort of traveling library, consisting of stereographs and 
book-lists, shall be at the disposal of members, upon certain 
conditions to be hereafter stated. 

Those interested may obtain further particulars by addressing 
the editor of The Stereoscopic Photograph, who will gladly 
mail, upon request, application blanks, membership cards, itineraries 
(now in course of preparation), and other essential club literature. 


One of the publishers of the Stereoscopic Photograph de¬ 
sires to state that he knows from personal experience that the 
method employed by the University Travel conductors in their gen¬ 
eral, as well as in their special art and Music Tours, is superior 
to all others. It is certainly a fine way to travel—indeed, there is 
nothing like it, and any one wishing to get the greatest benefit 
possible from a foreign tour should apply for particulars to the 
Bureau of University Travel, Ithaca, N. Y. 

"Our minds travel when our bodies are forced to stay at 
home."— Emerson. The stereographs of Greece, Italy, Pales¬ 
tine,—wherever your body has accompanied, or some day hopes to 
accompany your mind,—will give object and therefore rest to your 
mental itinerary. 

“ I should like well enough to spend the whole of my life in 
travelling abroad, if I could anywhere borrow another life to spend 
afterwards at home!”— Hazlitt. Through the medium of the 
stereoscopic photograph a man can be at home and abroad at 
the same time. The delightful benefits that come from travelling 
are his, even while he rests comfortably by his fireside. 
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The Beneficial Effect on the eyes from the use of the stereoscope. 

A paper read before the New York State Medical Society, October, 1901. 

A. EDWARD DAVIS, A. M., M. D., 

Professor of Diseases of the Eye in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital; Assistant Surgeon at the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital. 

|N 1833 Sir Charles Wheatstone of England invented the first 


stereoscope. The idea was suggested to him by the study of binoc¬ 
ular vision and the theory or theories upon which it rested. Binocular 
vision means simply the perception of an object with both eyes at 
one time. In order to see an object with both eyes at once singly, 
the image of that object as formed in each eye separately must be 
fused or joined into one common image, thus giving the so-called 
single binocular vision. The images of distant objects formed on 
the retina of each eye are practically alike or similar, and it is easier 
to understand how these two similar images are fused into one than 
the dissimilar images of near objects which are formed on the re¬ 
tinae of the eyes, because such images are unlike or dissimilar. 
That the images of near objects are dissimilar is easily demonstrated 
by holding the hand edgewise directly in front of the face and look¬ 
ing at it with both eyes open, when the nearer edge and both sides 
of the hand are seen at once. Now shut the left eye and the right 
eye successively and it will be seen that the images are quite dis¬ 
similar, the right eye seeing the edge of the hand and the right side 
of it, while the left eye sees the edge of the hand and the left side 
of it. Nevertheless, when both eyes are open at once these dis¬ 
similar images are fused into one single image and we see the hand 
singly and as one. As Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has so aptly put 
it, “ By means of these two different views of an object, the mind, 
as it w ere, feels around it and gets an idea of its solidity.” 

.._ -. ... Sir Charles Wheat¬ 

stone conceived the 
idea that if a small 
object as a cube, was 
placed a short distance 
in front of the eyes, 
and a diagram as seen 
by the right eye alone 
was made, then a di¬ 
agram as seen by the 
left eye alone was made 
and these two dissim- 
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Fig. 1. 

ilar diagrams placed on a card, the 
right diagram in front of the right eye 
and the left diagram in front of the left 
eye, each being placed the same distance 
apart as the width between the eyes and 
the same distance in front of the eyes 
as the object was originally, these 
two dissimilar images would be fused 
into one common image and this image 
would stand out in relief and appear as a 
solid body just as the cube itself appeared 
to the eyes. His idea proved to be cor¬ 
rect in every respect. Such being the 
case, he set about contriving an instru- D a 
ment by which this fact could be demon- fig. i. 

strated, and he called the instrument a stereoscope. The name 
is a combination of two Greek words, meaning to see in solid form 
or relief, which is admirably accomplished by the instrument. 

Diagrams of the instrument both in outline and as a whole are 
given on this page. The instrument consists of two plain mirrors 
set at right angles to each other and placed in a frame with the 


angle of the mirrors towards the observer, who looks into the right 
mirror with the right eye and into the left mirror with the left eye. 
To the right and to the left of the mirrors are panels to hold the 
drawings or pictures, the images of which are to be fused into one. 
The outline drawing shows very clearly how this is done. Say we 
have so simple an object as an arrow on each card. In the right 
panel the arrow head, a, is placed backward, and in the left panel the 
arrow head, a, is placed forward. The arrow head reflected in the 
right mirror is seen at A, and the arrow head reflected in the left 
mirror is seen at the same place A ; while the tail of the arrow re¬ 
flected in the right mirror is seen at B, and the tail of the arrow 
reflected in the left mirror is also seen at B. Thus the images of 
the arrows are fused into one common image and are seen as one. 
So it is with all pictures viewed in the stereoscope. Because of the 
fact that the mirrors reverse the images, in order that the relief of 
the object may not be reversed, the image intended for the right eye 
must be placed in the left panel and vice versa. 

A few years after the invention of the reflecting stereoscope -by 
Wheatstone, Sir David Brewster invented a stereoscope in which 
the two images of an object were united or fused by means of lenses 
instead of by mirrors, and he named it the lenticular or refracting 
stereoscope, in contradistinction to the reflecting stereoscope of 
Wheatstone. This instrument, of which a cut both in outline and 
as a whole is given below, consisted of a small box at one end of 

which were two prismatic _ _ _ 

lenses with convex sur¬ 
faces, with the apices of 
the prisms turned inward. 

These lenses magnified 
the images, and at the 
same time, by their pris¬ 
matic action, allowed the 
eyes to converge as they 
would naturally, when 
looking at objects near at 
hand. At the other end 
of the box was a place 
for the views or drawings, 
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and there was a hole in the side 
of the box to let in the light on 
them. This instrument was much 
more compact than the Wheat¬ 
stone instrument, was portable 
and cheap, and for these reasons 
came into popular use. And its 
popularity was greatly increased 
by the fact that photography was 
discovered shortly after its inven¬ 
tion. In fact, before the discovery 
of photography or daguerreotypy, 
all drawings that were shown in 
the stereoscope had to be made 
by hand, and necessarily these 
drawings had to be of a compara¬ 
tively simple character, as geo¬ 
metrical figures, cubes, cones, etc., it being impossible to make 
such drawings of landscapes or complicated figures. But with 
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the discovery of photography this was all changed. 

“The late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes invented an improved 
form of stereoscope in 1861, which invention introduced in 
1864, soon drove what few were left of the old style ‘box’ 
stereoscopes out of the market. Our illustration No. 3 shows 
the original stereoscope that Oliver Wendell Holmes con¬ 
structed with his own hands. It consists of a solid wood lens-frame, 
several slots cut with a saw at the further end of this wide shaft 

to hold the pictures 
at various focal 
distances, a wedge- 
shaped piece of 
wood for a division 
piece,a paste-board 
hood shaped to fit 
his own head and 
a small bead-awl 
under the shaft for 
a handle.”* 

Joseph L. Bates, 
of Boston, improv¬ 
ed the Holmes 
stereoscope by 
adding a narrow shaft with a sliding view holder, which permitted 
the pictures to be focussed quickly and at any position on the shaft. 

With unimportant changes, except as to appearances and 
weight, this form of the stereoscope is the one in general use to¬ 
day. A well known firm of this city manufacture a stereo¬ 
scope in which aluminum 
and mahogany are used 
in the frame work, and 
because of its lightness, 
durability and neat effect, 
it has largely supplanted 
all other stereoscopes for 
general use. For special 
training of the eyes of per¬ 
sons afflicted with squint 
or cross-eye, special stereo¬ 
scopes have been devised, but I shall speak of these further on 
when considering the uses of the stereoscope in medicine. 

BINOCULAR VISION J ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE USE 
OF THE STEREOSCOPE. 

Since it is with binocular vision alone that the use of the stereo¬ 
scope is concerned (no person having lost the use of one eye being 
able to use the stereoscope properly so as to get the remarkable 
effects that people with two eyes obtain), a consideration of binoc¬ 
ular vision and its importance in the use of the stereoscope is in 
place here. 

As stated in the beginning of this paper, binocular vision means 
vision with both eyes at once, and depends upon the fusion of the 
images in each eye into a common image. It was also stated that 
images of distant objects formed on the retina of each eye are 
identical or similar, while the images of near objects are unlike 
or dissimilar. 

To understand how these images, especially the dissimilar ones, 
are fused into one image resulting in single binocular vision has 
been a problem for philosophers, scientists and oculists for the last 
two thousand years—and it is still unsolved ! 

*The Stereoscopic Photograph, June, 1901 




More than two thousand years ago, Euclid fully appreciated 
the fact that we possessed single binocular vision, and that the 
fusion of the images of the two eyes into one common image was 
possible. In his Treatise on Optics*, in Theorems 26, 27 and 28, 
he has demonstrated how it could be accomplished. 

Five hundred years later Galen ** demonstrated the same prop¬ 
osition by means of diagrams, and concluded as follows : 

“ But if any person does not understand these demonstrations 
by means of lines, he will finally give his assent to them when he 
has made the following experiment:—Standing near a column, and 
shutting each of the eyes in succession;—when the right eye is shut, 
some of those parts of the column which were previously seen by 
the right eye on the right side of the column, will not be seen by the 
left eye; and when the left eye is shut, some of those parts which 
were formally seen by the left eye on the left side of the column, 
will not now be seen by the right eye. But when we, at the same 
time, open both eyes, both these will be seen, for a greater part is 
concealed when we look with either of the two eyes than when we 
look with both eyes at the same time.”t 

Baptists Porta): gave a better illustration of binocular vision, 
as follows: “ Let A be the pupil of the right eye, B that of the left, 
and DC the body to be seen. 

When we look at the object 
with both eyes we see DC, ^ 
while with the left eye we see 
EF, and with the right eye GH. 

But if it is seen with one eye 
it will be seen otherwise, for 
when the left eye B is shut the 
body CD, on the left side, will 
be seen in HG; but when the 
right eye is shut, the body CD 
will be seen in FE, whereas, when 
both eyes are open at the same 
time, it will be seen in CD.” 

Sir David Brewster says 
of this diagram: “In looking 
at this diagram we recognize at 
once not only the principle, but 
the construction of the stereo¬ 
scope. The double stereoscopic 
picture or slide is represented by 
HE; the right-hand picture, or 
the one seen by the right eye, 
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byHF; the left-hand pic¬ 
ture, or the one seen by the 
left eye, by GE; and the 
picture of the solid column 
in full relief by DC, as pro¬ 
duced midway between the 
other two dissimilar pictures 
HF and GE, by their union, 
precisely as in the stereo¬ 
scope.” I may say the 
stereoscopic view of the 


*Edit. of Pena, pp. 17, 18, Paris 1577. Cited by Sir David Brewster, The 
Stereoscope, London, 1856. 

**Clted in The Stereoscope, London, 1856. 

\De usu Partium Corporis Humani, edition Lugduni, 1550, pp. 5933. Cited by 
Sir David Brewster, The Stereoscope, London, 1856, 

tjan Baptistae Portae Neap. De. Refractione Optices parte, lib. p. 132. Cited 
by Brewster. 
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moon gives a fine illustration of this same point, and also a good 
idea of relief, that is, an idea of third dimension. 

By referring to figure No. 6, which is an outline drawing, a 
better idea may be had of how objects are represented on stereo¬ 
scopic pictures than in any other way. This drawing is after 
Tscherning, and I give his description, since it cannot be improved 
upon: 

"We may suppose two transparent plates (MM. Fig. 6), placed 
in front of the eye at the place which the stereoscopic image will 
occupy later, in order to account for the manner in which objects 

are represented on stereoscopic im¬ 
ages. From all the exterior points 
we suppose straight lines directed to¬ 
wards the eyes. There start thus 
from each exterior point two of 
these lines, and the point at which 
each of these straight lines cut the 
corresponding plate is the reproduc¬ 
tion of the exterior point. If the 
latter is at infinity the two straight 
lines are parallel, and the distance 
BB, between the two points, is equal 
to the base line. If we place the 
two transparent stereoscopic figures 
one over the other, so that the two reproductions of the same point 
situated at infinity overlap, we can make the reproductions of all 
the points situated at infinity coincide two by two. If, on the con¬ 
trary, the exterior point (C, Fig. 6) is not at infinity, the distance 
between the two reproductions is less than that of the eyes. We 
designate the difference by the name stereoscopic parallax. The 
parallax increases therefore with the distance between the two eyes, 
and it is the greater as the object is nearer the observer.* 

Although the presence of binocular vision has been known and 
has been a matter of demonstration for a period of more than two 
thousand years, yet just how images when formed on corresponding 
points of the retinas in the two eyes are fused into one and perceived 
by the brain as such, is not well understood. Several theories 
have been advanced to explain it, but only two remain which are 
worthy of consideration. Briefly they are as follows : 

First. The theory of identity, or corresponding points, rests on 
the assumption of an anatomical relation between identical or corres¬ 
ponding points of the two retinae. The supporters of this theory 
claim that the nerve-fibres from two corresponding points of the 
retinae unite in a single fibre in the chiasm, and conduct the im¬ 
pression to the brain perception centre as coming from a single 
point, thus giving single binocular vision. 

Second. The theory of projections is based on the assumption 
that images situated a certain distance (say 15°) on the right side 
of each macula are projected or localized at a distance of fifteen 
degrees to the left of the point of fixation ; and vice versa, images 
situated a certain number of degrees on the left side of each 
macula are projected the same number of degrees to the right side 
of the point of fixation, in each instance obtaining single binocular 
vision. 

Images which are situated directly on the macula of each eye 
are projected or localized directly at the point of fixation. 

So much for binocular vision and its theories of production. 
We will now consider the practical uses of the stereoscope in 
medicine. 

* Physiologic Optics, Tscherning. [Amer, Ed.] 


MEDICINE. 

The most important use of the stereoscope in the practice of 
medicine, is that in connection with squint or "cross-eye.” In such 
eyes the faculty of single binocular vision is in abeyance, due to the 
fact that the eyes are not used together, and also to weak or poor 
vision which usually obtains in the squinting eye. Even in cases 
where there is not a manifest squint but only weak muscles, and in 
cases where the vision is much weaker in one eye than the other 
from whatever cause—an error of refraction, opacities of the media, 
etc.,—where binocular vision is difficult, the stereoscope is of the 
greatest help in strengthening such eyes and maintaining single 
vision with the two eyes at once. Again, in case of squint where 
the eyes have been operated upon but not quite straightened, the 
stereoscope is of much service in completing the cure and develop¬ 
ing true binocular vision. 

Although, as stated in the historical part of this paper, the 
stereoscope was invented in 1833 by Wheatstone, and its use ex¬ 
plained more or less fully by him, Brewster, Carpenter and others, it 
was not taken in a serious way at all by the public who considered it 
simply as a toy for amusement. The medical profession held the 
instrument in about the same esteem as did the public at large. 
The laity, or many of them at least, got the mistaken idea that the 
stereoscope was often injurious to the eyes ; especially was this so 
if the eyes became tired after using the instrument for a little while. 
They did not stop to consider that the fault might be in their own 
eyes, due to a lack of proper adjustment of the focus in one or both 
eyes, or to maladjustment in the movement of the eyes, or to faulty 
direction of them. 

It was not until Javal of Paris, began to investigate the causes 
and cure of squint, in 1871, and brought the stereoscope to his aid 
in the correction of this deformity, and the restoration of true binoc¬ 
ular single vision in these cases, that the stereoscope was appreci¬ 
ated for its true worth in medicine. Von Grafe also was one of 
the earliest investigators to appreciate the value of the stereoscope 
in such cases, and he regarded stereoscopic vision as the crucial 
test in a successful cure of squint. 

In squint, but one eye is used at a time, the other being turned 
inward towards the nose, convergent; or outward towards the 
temple, divergent, respectively as the case may be. At times the 
eyes may also deviate in a vertical direction. Inasmuch as the 
condition in squint is that one eye only is brought into use at a 
time, binocular vision is of course impossible, since binocular vision 
necessarily means the use of both eyes at once. 

Furthermore, in almost every case of squint there is some 
error of refraction in one or both eyes, with the error usually more 
pronounced in the squinting eye. In convergent squint we have, as 
a rule, far-sight or hypermetropia present, with astigmatism often 
also as a complication. In divergent squint where the eyes turn 
toward the temple, near-sightedness or myopia is usually present, 
and astigmatism also in addition. It is altogether essential there¬ 
fore in the treatment of squint, first to fit the patient with the cor¬ 
rect glasses. In so doing the focus in each eye is made more 
nearly equal, the images on each retina made brighter and more 
nearly equal, and the strain taken off of the focusing muscle. 

Three steps are necessary in bringing about single binocular 
vision: first, a simultaneous perception of the images of the object 
in the two eyes; second, fusion of these two images into one ; third, 
perception of relief, that is true form perception. For all three pur¬ 
poses the stereoscope is of the greatest service. Special stereo¬ 
scopes have been made for training the eyes afflicted with squint, 
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also special pictures or views made to be used in such cases. 
Javal, George J. Bull, Prestly Smith, R. H. Derby, C. Worth and 
several others have invented special stereoscopes. Some of these 
stereoscopes are so constructed that the distance between the eye 
pieces can be easily changed so as to fit the eyes of any observer; 
also in some of them the eye pieces can be set to suit the varying 
degrees of squint; and in some of them the illumination on the 
two sides can be varied. Javal and Bull of Paris have invented a 
stereoscope which has as many as five movements, while the Derby 
stereoscope is so arranged that the half views on the card, by a 
simple screw arrangement, can be moved both in a lateral and 
vertical direction. 


Sqreen. 

In regard to the distance 
between the eye pieces, it is 
essential that it should corres¬ 
pond closely with the distance 
between the center of the pupils 
of the eyes. If the eye pieces 
of the stereoscope are wider 
apart than the eyes, the rays of 
light pass nearer the edges of 
the refracting prisms and are 
more strongly refracted than 
when passing through the center of them, with the result that the 
images of the pictures on the card are too widely displaced; so that 
the eyes cannot bring them back to their place of union and fuse 
them into one, half-way between the two pictures on the slide. Or, if 
the eyes do succeed in fusing the pictures it is by a great Strain on 
the convergence, and this is painful and besides injurious to the eyes. 
Again, if the eye pieces of the stereoscope are closer together than 
the eyes, the two pictures are not displaced or separated widely 
enough ; and again the fusion of the two pictures into one at their 
proper place of union half-way between the two pictures on the 
card, is made difficult or impossible. The average distance between 
the pupilary centers in the adult is two and one-quarter inches, and 
this should be the distance between the eye-pieces of the stereoscope 
where they are stationary. For ordinary stereoscopic views this is 
accurate enough, but for special practice a changeable distance be¬ 
tween the eye-pieces is desirable. 

The object in having the stereoscope so arranged that the 
illumination of the two sides can be varied is to make the images in 
the two eyes more nearly equal in brightness and definition, when 
the eyes themselves are unequal in visual perception. For instance, 
if one eye has poor vision and consequently dim images, while the 
other eye has good vision and bright images, it is difficult to fuse 
these two images of different intensity into one and have single 
vision. Whereas, if by dimming the illumination in front of the 
better eye until its image is more nearly equal to that in the poor 
one, it is much easier to fuse these images which are more nearly 
alike. 

Concerning the change in the angle of the eye-piece, it is desir¬ 
able to have such an arrangement where the eye squints and the 
images for the two eyes are thrown wide apart and cannot be fused 
unaided. However, if the angle of the eye-pjece can be changed so 
as to bring the images of the object on the macula of each eye at 



The Derby Stereoscope. 



once, often the images are fused as one, and afterwards the eye¬ 
pieces can be gradually turned back to a correct position, as for 
eyes that are straight, encouraging the eyes to turn with them. 
With much practice single binocular vision is greatly stimulated in 
this way. 

Sometimes instead of having the eye-pieces change their 
direction, the card with the double picture on it is divided vertically 
in the middle and so arranged that the two pictures can be approached 
nearer to and further apart than for normal eyes, and in this way 
fusion ,of the two images can be effected. As a rule the first 
card we place in front of the eyes in squint cases is one with 
simply a round black dot on each side of the card. The card is a 
sliding one or the angle of the eye-piece of the stereoscope must be 
one that can be changed, so that the dot can be placed in the visual 
line of each eye. If the patient succeeds in fusing these simple 
round dots, especially after varying the distance between them 
slightly, we then substitute more varied figures, as truncated cones 
or pyramids and let him fuse these. To be sure that the patient is 
really fusing the images of the two eyes and not suppressing the 
image in one eye, it is necessary to add small distinguishing marks 
to the right and left picture respectively. If the patient sees the 
object as one, with both distinguishing marks present, we know he 
is fusing the images; but if with only one of the distinguishing 
marks present, then we know he has suppressed one of the images. 

Javal has made some very ingenious stereoscopic views of this 
order for the purpose of preventing the suppression of the image in 
the weaker eye. Kroll, Green, Dahlfeld and others have also made 
cards for this purpose. Dr. Kroll has made a series of pictures, a 
few of which are here reproduced, in which the pictures on the two 
sides of the card are 
made homonymous 
or alike, as those of 
a little girl, the im¬ 
ages of which when 
fused give one girl. 

In other views the 
pictures are heter¬ 
onymous or dissimi¬ 
lar, as that of a rose¬ 
bush on one side of 
the card and a flower¬ 
pot on the other side, 
so that when the eyes 
are properly directed 
the rosebush should 
be in the pot. 

In the homony¬ 
mous pictures he has 
identified the main 
picture by smaller 
ones at their side, 
as with a fowl or a 
toy, in order that in 
cases of diplopia, or 
double sight, we 
could tell if the dip¬ 
lopia is crossed or 
homonymous. In 
this way it can be 
ascertained if the 
eyes diverge or converge while looking into the stereoscope. Where 
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the images are so far apart that they cannot be fused, Kroll has a 
card, of which mention has already been made, in which the pictures 
on the two sides of the stereoscopic card can be made to ap¬ 
proach towards or separate from each other, and in this way 
fusion is often accomplished. Derby’s movable views are used to 
accomplish the same purpose. 

Another special stereoscopic card (included in Javal series) is a 
slide with the letter L on one side of it (left), and the letter F on the 
other side (right). When looked at in the stereoscope, if the 
eyes are parallel, the letter E should be formed by their fusion. 
This card is also a good test to catch impostors with, those who 

claim to be blind in 
one eye. For inst- 
ance, if such per- 
1 sons should look into 
the stereoscope at 
this card and say he 
-| saw the letter E, we 
J would know at once 
he was an impostor, 
because if blind in 
one eye he would 
not see the letter E, 
which could be ac¬ 
complished only 
by fusing the letters 
L and F, while if 
blind in either eye 
the letter L or F 
would be seen ac¬ 
cordingly as the 
right or left eye is blind. When these letters L and F are fused and 
form the letter E, it is a sure sign that single binocular vision is 
present. This card, therefore, is one of the simplest and best of 
the stereoscopic views for medical purposes. There are many of 
these special cards, but lack of space forbids their mention even. 

After establishing binocular vision in squint cases, the next 
step is to give the patient the idea or sensation of relief or true 
form of perception. It takes months sometimes to bring this about. 
The special views of Javal, Kroll and Green are excellent for this 
purpose, but the photographic stereoscopic views, especially 

the views taken 
of objects at 
very close 
range, as of the 
“ Lilies,” and 
the ‘' Child and 
Cat,” etc., as 
shown here by 
illustration, are 
excellent for 
this purpose. 
Besides, there . 
is a wide var¬ 
iety to pick 
from, and in 
this way the in¬ 
terest of the 
patient is kept 
up, and the 
necessary prac¬ 
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tice is taken which might otherwise be, and often is, neglected. 

Many people use but one eye at a time and are totally unaware 
of the fact, thinking that they are using both eyes together. They 
see but do not see perfectly. A striking example of this occurred 
in my practice this past winter; a young minister, thirty years 
of age, had a 
cross-eye which 
was operated on 
when he was 
eight years of 
age and almost 
strai g h t e n e d, 
but not quite 
so. The eye 
was so nearly’ 

straightened that no one could ordinarily detect the cast in it; and 
he himself thought he was using his eyes together until 1 put the 
stereoscope before them, when he discovered he saw double. After 
one week’s practice with the stereoscope he saw objects singly, 
perceiving for the first time the correct form of objects in their third 
dimension distinctly. It is unnecessary to say he was highly grati¬ 
fied with the result. While this is a striking case of its kind it is not 
an uncommon one. 

Another use for the stereoscope in medicine is for the illustra¬ 
tion of pathological specimens. By means of the stereoscope these 
specimens can be made to stand out in relief, and in this way a 
much better idea of their nature and true form can be obtained. An 
instrument called the Verascope is used for this purpose also, which 
is in fact a stereoscope in which the views or specimens are seen by 
transmitted light rather than by reflected light, as in the usual 
stereoscope. 

In prescribing stereoscopic exercises in cases of squint, care 
should be taken that the patient gets a suitable stereoscope. The 
special stereoscopes in which the distance between the eye pieces 
can be changed, and the angle varied to suit different degrees of 
squint, are the best. Unfortunately, because of their high price, 
they are many times beyond the reach of patients who need them 
most. Where the special stereoscope cannot be had, the ordinary 
stereoscope with the sliding views, in which the distance between 
the two pictures on the stereoscopic view can be varied, is the next 
best thing. 

For ordinary stereoscopic exercises, in cases where there is no 
actual squint, the ordinary stereoscope, in which both the special 
views and the ordinary views can be used, answers all purposes. 

In conclusion, it is important to notice that, as medical prac- 
tioners, we have in the stereoscope and its accompanying views, 
most valuable auxiliaries. If we were called upon to prescribe for 
our patients an optical exercise which was irksome or mechanical 
merely, or even one that was devoid of any special interest to 
them, they would not be inclined to use it with the persistency and 
faithfulness the conditions might require, and hence we might de¬ 
spair of effecting a cure, at least in a large number of instances. 
But the case is far different, since in the stereoscope and views, we 
have one of the most fascinating and instructive methods con¬ 
ceivable,— a method of representation that is marvelously realistic, 
since it shows objects life size and in three dimensions. Whatever 
the patient's intellectual bent, be it history, art, travel or science, 
we have here a means of gratifying it, since special sets of stereo¬ 
scopic photographs have been prepared representing all the leading 
countries of the world, and an interesting guide book accompanies 
each set which furnishes a vast deal of valuable information in 
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regard to the views. To be asked to view such remarkable rep¬ 
resentations of famous persons and places cannot fail to be a source 
of pleasure as well as of profit to our patients. 

You may not be aware of the fact that the stereoscope is 
used to teach history, physical geography and the sciences. For 
instance, classes in history are given certain subjects, city or 
country, to read up on; and at the same time, stereoscopic 
views representing historical places, as temples, palaces, courts, 
cities, etc., of such countries, and of distinguished persons who 
have helped to make its history, together with different types of 
its population and its animal life, are placed before them. So in 
the study of physical geography, the different formations of the 
land’s surface and strata can be shown better by means of stere¬ 
oscopic views than in any other way, except by actual visits and 
direct inspection. The stereoscope is also used to advantage in 
the study of natural history, in architecture, in engineering, and in 
sculpture; specimen stereoscopic views being given to the students 
to study in connection with the reading matter. In this way the 
class-room work is rendered wonderfully interesting, and the sub¬ 
ject becomes a live one, a present reality. The Government uses 
stereoscopic photographs for purposes of instruction in the military 
academy at West Point. 

What is being done so largely elsewhere, should be utilized, 
even more generally than heretofore, in the medical colleges of 
our land; for there is no better way of giving the students a 
knowledge of anatomical and pathological conditions, apart from 
the realities themselves, than by the realistic representations which 
are afforded us in the use of the stereograph. A library of medi¬ 
cal stereographs should be in every medical college. 

I have simply attempted to give an outline of a subject which 
in itself is so vast and inexhaustible that to do more, would re¬ 
quire a large volume. If I have intimated, even in a very vague 
and general way, the boundless possibilities that are wrapped up 
in the stereoscope and stereograph, and especially if I have 
brought to your notice, as physicians, a method that has proved 
invaluable in my own practice, and shall in any measure be in¬ 
strumental in bringing you to utilize the same, the purpose of this 
paper shall have been accomplished. 


PRACTICAL STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY LIEUT.-COL. BRUNO. 

I T is not my intention, in this article, to enter at any length into 
the theory of the stereoscopic effect, but a few words on this 
point are necessary to a better understanding of what follows. 
The “solidity,” so to speak, of a picture (as produced by an artist) 
owes its effect to shading in the case of a portrait, to geometrical 
perspective in architecture, and to the shadows and aerial per¬ 
spective in a landscape. By such means a suggestion of “depth” 
is conveyed ; but it is merely a suggestion, as the actual solidity 
or relief of a stereoscopic photograph is not thereby secured. 

In an ordinary photograph, as produced by a single lens, the 
light and shade, and perhaps the aerial perspective if present, 
afford the only impressions of solidity. Now in the case of the 
human eye, two images are conveyed to the brain, which in turn 
grasps their meaning through the instrumentality of the other 
senses. The two pictures so conveyed to the brain by the right 
and left eyes, differ in their point of view, as can be readily 
proved by closing the eyes alternately when viewing any object. 

The two lenses of a stereoscopic camera play precisely the 
same part _ in conveying the image to the sensitive plate, these 
images being slightly dissimilar in the subject they include, con¬ 
sequent on the separation of the lenses on the camera front. 

So also an object seen by both eyes at the same time is 
combined as a solid whole by the brain, and following up our 
comparison, a stereoscope combines the two pictures taken by the 
two lenses in the camera and presents them to the eye as a single 


picture in full and natural relief. This stereoscopic effect is 
visible without lenses or prisms, if the two pictures are viewed 
through two apertures in a divided box, about 2 l /z inches apart. 

The lenses are used in a stereoscope to shorten the focus and 
enlarge the image. 

In the early days of photography, an ordinary single-lens 
camera was used for stereo negatives, the instrument being moved 
sideways about 3 inches between the two exposures, thus provid¬ 
ing the necessary separation. But this method is obviously suited 
to still subjects only. For all general and instantaneous work two 
lenses must be used, and a division placed inside the camera. 

Any half-plate camera with bellows of sufficient width can be 
so used, but some of the plate is wasted. A more suitable sized 
instrument for all-around work is the 6^ x 4%. This allows two 
quarter plates to be used side by side, while if the single plate 
(6 Yz x 4'4) is used for pictures of that size, the dimensions are 
more artistic than the half-plate, and the bulk and cost all around 
are decreased. Such a camera should extend to at least double 
the .focal length of the lenses used. For a more compact form, 
suitable for cycling, and either as a hand or stand camera, the old 
stereo sized plate (6^f x 2>%) is best. 

Although a subject on which much controversy has arisen, it is 
now generally conceded that the best distance at which the lenses 
should be mounted to obtain the requisite relief in the different 
planes of the picture, is 3 inches, that is to say, 3 inches apart from 
their respective centres. In stereo work, there is no absolute 
necessity to use rectilinear lenses. 

Single lenses, accurately matched, will do all work except 
architecture, about 6-inch focus being suitable. Avoid including 
too wide an angle of view. The two lenses must be carefully cen¬ 
tred on the front-board of the camera, so that the base lines of the 
negative are identical. 

The production and manipulation of stereo negatives in no 
respect differ from others. Full exposures should be given, for 
softness in the resulting positive must be aimed at, and chalky 
effects avoided. Having obtained a negative, the foreground 
objects in which will of course be at three inch centres, the 
printing claims attention. It has been said, and I agree with it, 
that there is no effect in photography so beautiful as a stereo 
transparency on glass. If, however, it is decided to print on paper, 
it must be understood that a direct print from the negative as 
produced by the camera, will not give the stereoscopic effect, 
because your positive print (when viewed in its right position) is 
reversed, and the image seen by the right eye and the right lens 
is no longer so on the print. Hence, it becomes necessary either 
to transpose the prints on the card, 'or to cut the negative before 
printing. It is here that the use of two ^ plates, side by side 
in the camera, comes in, for the negatives are simply reversed 
and a direct print then made. If films are used, they can of course 
be readily cut in two, and direct prints made as usual from the 
reversed negatives. The prints, if transposed, should be trimmed 
to a width of inches—height is immaterial—and they should 

be mounted with inch of mount showing between the pictures. 
Also about y$ inch more subject should be included in one print 
than the other. It is essential that the prints should be cut with an 
even base-line. 

The printing of transparencies on glass is best effected through 
a copying camera, for then the stereo slide is completed in a single 
operation, using of course twin lenses, which themselves reverse, 
or rather transpose the picture. They can also be printed by con¬ 
tact in a special form of frame, which allows of the two halves of 
the negative being printed alternately and so transposed on the 
transparency plate. Or the negative can be divided as before 
explained. Using positive plates coated on ground glass, the trans¬ 
parency merely requires a plain cover glass, a mask and binding 
strips to finish it. 

A beautiful receding effect (as though framed) can be given 
to the slide by using masks of shorter centres than the two pictures 
are printed at. 

The temporary decline of stereo photography was clearly 
traceable to inferior work, coupled, perhaps, with risky or vulgar 
subjects. There are now signs of its revival in popularity, and 
deservedly, for both in its practice and results it is brimfull of 
interest, while its realistic effects appeal to all. 

Whilst not quite such “ rule of thumb ” work as other branches 
of the art, stereoscopic photography increases in fascination as its 
mechanical and technical difficulties are one by one surmounted. 
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$100,000 UNUSUAL OFFER! $100,000 

Letter from His Eminence, Cardinal Rampolla. 

Rome, January 2. 

“ It has pleased His Holiness to instruct me to transmit 
in his august name his thanks to Monsieur Mariani, and to 
testify again in a special manner his gratitude. His Holiness 
has even deigned to offer Monsieur Mariani a Gold Medal 
bearing his venerable image.” “Cardinal Rampolla.” 




f 
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To prove the reliability of the indorsement and gold medal of 
His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., above reproduced, Messrs. Mariani 
& Co. will cheerfully forfeit to charitable institutions any amount 
—one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) or more, if it can 
be shown or proven that they are not absolutely genuine. 

The many thousands of indorsements of Vin Mariani were 
sent voluntarily and without solicitation. 

Mariani Wine is a tonic prepared upon truly scientific principles. 

It is safe and beneficial, as well as agreeable. 

Mariani Wine has more than 8,000 written endorsements from leading physicians in all parts of the world. 
Mariani Wine is specially indicated for General Debility, Overwork, Weakness from whatever causes, Profound 
Depression and Exhaustion, Throat and Lung Diseases, Consumption and Malaria. It is a diffusible tonic for 
the entire system. _ To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, 
will be sent postpaid, book containing portraits with indorsements of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other interesting matter. 

For Sale by all Druggists. Avoid Substitutes. 


Fifty years of application and study are contained in MEDICURA SOAP- 
the best for the skin because it softens the cuticles and 
prevents roughness of the hands. 


MEDICURA 

THE SOAP THAT CURES. 




.4 ■ vyiy, 


It is entirely different from any other Soap on the market. Besides con¬ 
taining all the medicinal and healing properties of a Medicated Soap, 
it contains also all the beneficial ingredients of Cold Cream, Vaseline, 
Glycerine and other Lotions, etc., making the use of any cosmetics 
which are so injurious to the skin unnecessary. Use it. 


for Complexion and all Skin Diseases. 

Will Make Your Skin Soft and will preserve the Freshness of Youth. For sale by Druggists at 25 Cents per Cake. 
If your Druggist does not keep it, on receipt of 25 cents we will mail you a cake. 

MEDICURA is the best Medicated and Antiseptic Soap in the World. 

Insist upon having MEDICURA—Royal Purple Wrappers with Gold Letters. 


MEDICURA SOAP COMPANY, 1123 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


In writing to advertisers, pease mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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He employ all processes to eurn/sh a perfect pr/nt/nd 

PLATE THAT A PRINTER CAN PRINT FROM W/TH THE BEST RESULTS. 


THE ATEREO HOLOGRAPH 

This Camera is the most perfect in¬ 
strument of its kind, producing the high¬ 
est quality of Stereo Photographs, as well 
as single pictures of 4^ x 6^ size. It 
can nevertheless be carried in an overcoat 
pocket, as when closed it measures but 
1% x 714 x 5^ inches, and weighs only 
thirty-nine ounces. The price including 
Stereo rapid rectilinear lenses and auto¬ 
matic Stereo Shutter is only 
$ 25 . 00 . 

The SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. OF NEW YORK 


w 


19th Street, NEW YORK. 


and 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 















SAY S© 


KNOW S© 


Did you ever hear of a rapid plate, the maker of which did not 
claim it to be equal or superior in speed to any plate on the market? 

Did you ever reconcile the difference between plates of sensito- 
meter number 27 and sensitometer number 60, each claiming to be 
faster than the other ? IT’S ALL SAY SO! 

When we say that Hammer Plates are the most rapid of any on 
the market, it is a case of SAY SO backed by KNOW SO. 

The makers of the Winne Exposure Meter found it impossible to 
accurately indicate the time necessary for exposure where the same 
rules were made to apply to all plates. They accordingly prepared for 
users of these meters the table of speeds given below. 

COMPARATIVE SPEEDS. 


Hammer Double Coated, 
Cramer Crown,) 

Seed Gilt Edge,) 

f 

- f 

101 

90 

3/4 

3 

Eastman Film, 

f 

78 

2 

Record, extra rapid, 

- f 

64 

1 # 

Standard, extra rapid, 

f 

58 

1 


A matter of no little interest is the slowness of the film, as by the 
showing, an indoor portrait requiring four seconds on the Hammer 
Plate would require seven seconds on the film. 

THE MORAL II PLAIN—U^E 

GLASS DRY PLATES. 

“HAMMER 

IS THE; BRAND. 

THE ACOVILL & ADAIMA CO. OF N. T. 

Trade Agents, 

3 6 5 West Nineteenth Street, New YorK. 

Branches: Cable Building, Chicago. Hoffnung’s Chambers, Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia. 
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In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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1LLVXTRATION.5 

LETTERING 

AND 

ORIGINAL 

DECORATION 


HALF TONE PLATE? 
LINE CVT5 
WOOD CVTJ 
ELECTROTYPES' 
LITHOGRAPHING 


Other Lands 

Should be preserved in the 

Gilson 

Adjustable 

Album 


PEN WORK 


BRV-5H WORK 


| Always Full of Pictures 

j because it is expansible and 

contractible. Flexible and 
stiff covers and leaves. All 
sizes, styles and prices. 

Catalogue and Photographic 
' Guide Free. 

fHE CARTER’S INK COMPANY, BOSTON 


GRAVER WORK 


PENCIL WORK 


Broadway 

:**.lS..Xfcorthrop 

TELEPHONE 5573 COPTLANDT 


ENGRAV1 


IGNER. 


Amateur 

Photographers 


CAMERA 


THE STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH,” WAS DESIGNED AND MADE BY 
H. R. NORTHROP. THE SUGGESTION IS OF VALUE. 


THIS BOOK, 


The Corn Exchange Bank, 

William and Beaver Sts., New York City. 


’ CHAMbt R.S PUBLISHER 


IIG SOUTH nrTH ST PHILADELPHIA 


To get the best ideas in Photography told 
in a clear manner—you need a magazine 
up to date. That’s 


WIUIylAM A. NASH President. 

Thomas T. Barr, Vice-President. 

Walter E. Frew, Vice-President. 

Frederick T. Martin, Cashier. 

William E. Williams, Asst. Cashier. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


THE CAMERA 


The Corn Exchange Bank 

Fifth Avenue Branch, 

FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th STREET. 


It tells things a bit better than the others 
—and does it thoroughly. We give you 
lots for your money. $1.00 a year. 
Sample copies 10 cts. As an advertis¬ 
ing medium ’tis second to none. 


WIUUIAM A. NASH, President. 
Walter E. Frew, Vice-President. 

P. W. Martin, Vice-President. 

William A. Davies, Cashier. 


THE CAMERA 


Patrons assured courteous and libera! service in every 
department. Business and personal accounts invited. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


16 South Fifth St 


Fn writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 


















































Use Mallinckrodt's Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous. 

Absolutely pure for Photographic purposes. 


Ask your dealer for reduced prices on our Isochromatic Plates 


CRAMER’S 

ISOCHROMATIC 

PLATES 


Are the most perfect color sensitive plates in the market. 


Made in three grades of speed: < 


r SLOW. 

MEDIUM. 

INSTANTANEOUS. 


For sale by all dealers in Photographic Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Co., 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

f NEW YORK, 32 E. 10th Street. 

Offices in\ CHICAGO, Room 705 Cable Building. 

[ SAN FRANCISCO, Room 38, 819 Market Street. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic photograph. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH. 



The Beauty 

of 

Photography 


can only be fully appreciated by stereoscopic effects. 

The Stereo Weno Hawk-Eye 

uses regular 3 % x 4 % cartridge film. Is fitted with double rapid rectilinear lenses 
accurately matched and centered so that the exact perspective is obtained. The shutter 
is a double pneumatic iris diaphragm, is always set and operated by bulb or finger 
release. A complete stereoscopic outfit of the highest type in pocket form. 

Price complete, $25.00. 


Hawk-Eye Catalogue free 
on application. 


BLAIR CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Waterbury Brass Co. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 

BRASS, COPPER, GERMAN-SILVER, GILDING 
IN SHEET, ROD, WIRE, BRAZED 
AND SEAMLESS TUBING. 

PRINTERS’ RULES AND SHEETS, METALLIC 
EYELETS, FERRULES, AND SMALL BRASS 
WARES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
TO NEAREST DEPOT. 


DEPOTS: 

60 Center Street, New York. 

131 Dorrance St., Providence, R. I. 

68 Mechanic Street, Newark, N. J. 



We also fit our DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT LENS to this Kodak. 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, with GOERZ LENS, Tib Automatic Shut¬ 
ter and Plate Attachment, with six holders complete, $62.80 net cash. 
Plate Attachment and six Holders, $7.65 net. 

Write for Catalogue and further information to your Dealer, or 

C. P. GOERZ, Optical Works, 

52 East Union Square, NEW YORK. 


JUST OUT. 

A Plate attachment 

FOR No. 3 FOLDING POCKET KODAK. 


Enables you to 
Focus the Picture on 
the Ground-Glass and 
to use both Films 
and Plates 


HAVE ONE FITTED 
TO YOURS. 

Practical. 

Reasonable. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 

































GRAPHIC CAMERAS ARE MADE TO USE. 


Made in 27 Different Styles, in AH the Por 
For All Kinds of Serious Photographic \ v 



STEREOSCOPIC GRAPHIC 


Graphic Cameras are used 
and such eminent photographc 
Burton Holmes, and many , 
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Twood & Underwood, 
j. L. Elmendorf, Mr. H. 
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/, New York. 


A. J. Lloyd & Co., 323-325 W 
L. B. Wheaton, 366 Main Si 
Sheetz & Bishop, 614 12tl 
The Walzl-Cummins Co.. 
Williams, Brown & Eai 
Aimer Coe, 74 State 
Daniels & Fisher, ! 
H. A. Hyatt, 41( 
Kirk, Geary & 


, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Haven, Conn, 
e, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Worcester, Mass. 

/linneapolis, Minn, 
t, St. Paul, Minn. 

1 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo, 
•nham Street, Omaha, Neb. 
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GRAPHIC CAMERAS ARE MADE TO USE. 

Made in 27 Different Styles, in All the Popular Sizes, 

For All Kinds of Serious Photographic Work.. 




STEREOSCOPIC GRAPHIC REVERSIBLE BACK CYCLE GRAPHIC. 

Graphic Cameras are used and recommended by Messrs. Underwood & Underwood, 
and such eminent photographers as Mr. H. A. Strohmeyer, Dr. D. L. Elmendorf, Mr. H. 
Burton Holmes, and many others. Send for full descriptive catalogue. 
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/, New York. 


A. J. Lloyd & Co., 323-325 W 
L. B. Wheaton, 366 Main Si 
Sheetz & Bishop, 614 12tl 
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, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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